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Charles Tyson Yerkes, 


A CHARACTER SKETCH MADE FROM A PERSONAL INTERVIEW IN NEW YORK 
CITY. 


By J. A. 


Some men seem amply fitted by nat- 
ure to stand out as figure-heads, for 
they are well endowed by personal com- 
pleteness to assume responsibility. 

Mr. Charles Tyson Yerkes possesses 
a remarkably well-balanced organiza- 
tion; he has more harmony between the 
action of his body and mind than is 
commonly seen, when the head meas- 
urements are above the average. He 
has, however, superior vitality and a 
good foundation for health to support 
his mental activity. He must have in- 
herited his quality of organization from 
his mother, and his business qualities, 
his keen intellect, and force of mind 
from his father. 

He has the indications of longevity 
and capacity to overcome disease, weak- 
ness, or fatigue. He is a strong man all 
round, and he must throw a healthy in- 
fluence about him, hence is able to 
have beneficial influence over others. 

Where there is superior size and qual- 
ity of organization blended, there we 
invariably find versatility of talent, 
power of resource, and intensity of 
mental action; and Mr. Yerkes is no 
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exception to this rule. His large and 
fully developed head, combined with 
his superior quality and tone of his 
whole organization, inclines him to do 
nothing by halves, and give him ca- 
pacity to turn out work with dispatch, 
oversee and manage men. 

He is a very executive man. The 
fcrepart of his Destructiveness, com- 
bined with his large Comparison and 
Human Nature, enable him to set ma- 
chinery in motion and utilize the ener- 
gies of others; therefore he will econo- 
mize time, labor, and expense. He 
works easily and without the friction 
that shows that he is working at all. 
This is where the wonderful power of 
the man lies. He is not wanting in reso- 
lution, determination of mind, and 
force of character, and while seemingly 
severe and capable of carrying out 
drastic measures, yet he has so much 
far-sightedness and milk of human 
kindness that any severity he may show 
is tempered with thoughtfulness and 
prudence. He has the courage of his 
convictions, and when opposed will 
rally all his forces and stand like a rock 
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if need be in holding his own opinions. 
He is a “minute man,” because he 
knows what to do and how to do it in 
an emergency. [lis Cautiousness, Con- 
scientiousness, Firmness, and Self- 
Esteem make him consistent with his 
own opinions and views of how work 
should be done and ideas carried out. 
In fact, he has great individuality of 
mind, and anyone in his presence long 
feels the power of his personality. He 
can be firm, yet kind and congenial; he 
is far-sighted, yet he has such a prac- 
tical intellect that he knows how to 
make the best of circumstances and 
turn things to good account. Few men 
use all parts of their brains to better 
effect, especially the forepart, that is, 
in the intellectual, reasoning and per- 
ceptive qualities. It is through these 
that he takes in facts, that he intuitive- 
ly comes to conclusions relative to prop- 
erty and material, that he formulates 
new schemes and plans of works, that 
he mathematically reasons from cause 
to effect. He does not live so much in 
the now as in the future, and his mind 
is prepared for emergencies. He looks 
below the surface and through a brick 
wall, as though his mind were verily an 
X-ray. He does not need more than 
half a hint; he knows what some people 
are about to say before they utter a 
word. His forehead is high, broad 
and well rounded, and indicates rare 
intelligence. 

He is an analytical man and delights 
in comparing everything in which he 
takes an interest. His is a mind that 
qualifies, examines, and compares ideas 
and materials and puts things into 
focus and sees the practical use of 
things. 

He is a master-man and knows how 
to select men for different departments 
of work, and is gifted in interpreting 
character and the motives of others. 
He has a kind of third eye that looks 
into things and sees all sides of a sub- 
ject. His first impressions are gener- 
ally his best. His normal brain is rep- 
resented by an evenness of develop- 
ment, and though not abnormally high 
it is in keeping with his general make- 
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up. In this group his Benevolence and 
teverence are found to be strongly de- 
veloped, and with his large Ideality on 
either side, his Liberality tends toward 
the direction of that which is beautiful 
and good as well as that which is prac- 
tical and useful. He should be a con- 
noisseur in art, for his natural endow- 
ment inclines his mind to appreciate 
that which is grand in nature, extensive 
in machinery, wholesale in business, 
and massive in construction. He is a 
pioneer man and is as much in advance 
of the ordinary man as a piece of Dres- 
den china is superior to a piece of pot- 
tery or a cultivated cherry is superior 
to the wild one. 

The crown of his head is sufficiently 
accentuated, through his Self-Esteem 
and Firmness, to give him indepen- 
dence of mind and perseverance, while 
the influence of Approbativeness on 
either side softens any abruptness that 
might appear; so that while he is firm 
in his resolves he is not obstinate or 
pugnacious. His Firmness is second to 
his Conscientiousness, and both of 
these are influenced by his Caution and 
Secretiveness. The result is, he is not 
biassed by selfishness or approbation, 
but when he has worked out his plans 
they are the result of mature judgment, 
and not a spasm of thought. To the 
contrary, they are ‘fixed convictions 
based on a strong belief that he is 
right, and though others may differ 
from him and oppose his conclusions. 
he will be unwavering in his arguments 
and guarded and careful in speech and 
counsel. His ambition is strong, but he 
does not let it rule or dominate his 
character, like some would in his place. 

His social group is well proportioned, 
hence he is companionable, friendly, 
fond of home and its environments, and 
may make many friends, but is not one 
to seek society for his entertainment. 
He has so many resources in his own 
nature that he can entertain himself, 
yet he is bound up in the common 
brotherhood of mankind and their in- 
terests. He cannot live to himself. In 
short, he is a man of great perseverance, 
keen sympathies, and marked inde- 
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pendence of mind, and should be 
known for his strong intuitions, his 
correct conclusions, the breadth of his 
intellect, the scope of his plans, and the 
ingenuity that balances his ideas. He 
is master of whatever situation he su- 
perintends, and takes the lead in any 
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mer and increase the latter.” He said, 
“TI know the privileges and disadvan- 
tages of being a public man, and share 
with others the position of being often 
misunderstood.” 

For the benefit of our readers the 
character sketch has been condensed 
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CHARLES TYSON YERKES. 


responsibility in which he becomes in- 
terested. 

NotTe.—The mention here made of sev- 
eral phrenological organs is more marked 
on account of the desire of some students 
who have asked us if we would give the 
reason for our conclusions. We hope they 
will appreciate this attention to their 
wishes.—J. A. Fowler. 


At the close of the interview Mr. 
Yerkes showed his great modesty in 
speaking of himself and his remarkable 
life, and said he thought we should “ al- 
ways be conscious of our failings rather 
than virtues, so as to diminish the for- 


and changed to the third person, as the 
shorthand notes taken down at the time 
were too lengthy for publication. For 
the following biographical notes we are 
indebted to a gentleman well known to 
him in Chicago. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 


Charles Tyson Yerkes was born in 
Philadelphia in 1840, and is of Welsh- 
English descent. His family was one of 
the oldest of that city, and its lineage 
can be traced back to the days of Will- 
iam Penn. He was educated in the city 
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of his birth, and when scarcely twelve 
years old gave evidence of the business 
thrift which has characterized his sub- 
sequent life. An illustration is found 
in the fact that about this time, and 
while still at school, he visited an auc- 
tion house one day, but not before he 
had gone to a grocer and gotten from 
him the price he would pay for a cer- 
tain article. He bid on and bought a 
large quantity of the goods in question, 
on which he had already given the 
grocer an option, and made out of the 
venture a very handsome profit. This 
was his start in life, and was the first 
money he ever made. ‘This little inci- 
dent proved the forerunner of his busi- 
ness taste, for shortly afterward he was 
found associated with a commission 
house, where he worked without com- 
pensation. At the end of the first year 
of his service, however, his employer 
presented him with $50, which made 
his young heart more than glad, for it 
was the first mark of appreciation and 
his first reward for faithful labor. He 
was not only thrifty, but markedly con- 
scientious and prudent, and when he 
reached his majority he had embarked 
in the banking and brokerage business 
on his own account, and was setting the 
pace for the older and staid heads 
about him. He had formed influential 
connections a few years later, and in 
1861 he first interested himself in street 
railways. But he saw broader fields for 
his activity in the West, and in 1880 
made a prospecting tour, with the re- 
sult that he located in Chicago a few 
years later. The western city at the 
time had a population of about 300,000, 
and his keen perception and foresight 
impressed him with its possibilities. He 
started the banking business there, but 
at the time he had his eye on the city’s 
slow-going street-car systems, and with- 
out show, or the sounding of cymbals 
or the beating of drums, proceeded to 
investigate. The city has grown in the 
meantime and he has grown with it, 
and to-day is the president of the re- 
juvenated and ponderous car systems of 
the North and West divisions of that 
city, and controls and directs more 
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street-car trackage, all of which is su- 
perbly equipped, than any one person 
in the world. The determination, care, 
push, and thoroughness so noticeable in 
his childhood have never deserted him, 
so it may be said that quality and quan- 
tity have gone together in his very suc- 
eessful career. He has made Chicago 
feel the presence of his individuality, 
and while he has amassed wealth he has 
done it in promoting the public good. 
And with it all he has been the reverse 
of penurious, as is conspicuously illus- 
trated in the recent gift to the Chicago 
University of the largest telescope in 
the world, which is named after him, 
and which was turned over to the fac- 
ulty a few months ago. He has demon- 
strated his ability to handle enterprises 
involving millions with the same facil- 
ity that some would handle thousands. 
This is illustrated in the building of an 
elevated loop road in the heart of the 
business district of Chicago. He fore- 
saw the public convenience of the en- 
terprise entered upon, and in the face 
of the clamor of the press pushed the 
undertaking to a successful conclusion, 
which is a monument to his daring, 
pluck, energy, and enterprise. While 
he maintains a house in New York, his 
residence is in Chicago. He has busi- 
ness interests in both cities and divides 
his time between them. 


TO COVER CHICAGO RIVER—YERKES'S PROP- 
OSITION TO BURY IT UNDER AN ARCHED 
BOULEVARD. 


From the Chicago Chronicle. 


Mr. Charles Yerkes, the cable-car 
magnate, has made two startling propo- 
sitions to Chicago. The two proposi- 
tions would involve the expenditure of 
$50,000,000. December 1 he appeared 
before the Council Committee on Har- 
bors and Bridges and offered his plan in 
lieu of that which contemplates the 
deepening of the river. 

He wants the syndicate to run stone 
docks out. into the lake for half a mile, 
with frequent slips, making a harbor 
second to that of no city in the world. 
Of course, this would do away with the 
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lake front park, but he argues that 
shipping is of greater moment than 
such a pleasure ground. 

The second branch of his proposi- 
tion, and the one which presents possi- 
bly the greater attraction, is the cover- 
ing of the river and its conversion into 
a boulevard. In support of his plan he 
urges that, to lower the tunnels, as 
projected, would entail the lengthening 
of the approaches, the condemnation of 
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much valuable property, and heavy ex- 
pense, that to deepen the unsightly 
stream to the twenty-two feet demand- 
ed by the River Association, means the 
reconstruction of all the dockage along 
the stream, the reconstruction of every 
foundation of every building on the 
river, and an expense as great, if not 
greater, than that entailed in building 
the culvert, boulevard, fountains, and 
adorning all appropriately. 





Phrenotypes and Side-Views. No. 20. 


CERTAIN NOSE TYPES AND THEIR MEANING. 
Br H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


It would seem that one could scarce- 

ly say enough about the nose. An ever 
' prominent feature of the face, it invites 
attention, and so is of perennial inter- 
est to the public. Physiologically much 
can be said that is of real value to the 
reader, but in these columns it is scarce- 
ly expected that our remarks will relate 
chiefly to that side of the question. 
Writers have speculated much in these 
pages in reference to certain physiog- 
nomical intimations that are blended 
with its curves and angles, but still 
there comes a cry for more, and it 
would appear that we shall never be 
quite able to cover the whole ground. 
We are told now and then that some- 
body’s nose has never received atten- 
tion; that somebody’s nose is a great 
deal like My Lord Brougham’s, of 
which it was said it had neither a be- 
ginning nor an ending and belonged to 
no particular type, and so needed spe- 
cial consideration. 

There are large noses and small 
noses, of course, and each class has its 
friends, more or less warm in their ad- 
vocacy. One would infer from what 
Shakespeare makes Cesar say that the 
great dramatist was on the side of the 
large nose. There was Napoleon, too, 
who liked to have big-nosed men for 
his army chiefs, and seemed to look 
askance at the minor expressions of the 
feature. 


At this time we are expected to say 
something rather definite in regard to 
the meaning of noses, at any rate in re- 
spect to those leading types of form 
that are to be met with in general so- 
ciety. One correspondent wants to 
know why we do not go more generally 
into the subject, and without referring 
such an inquirer to some good book on 
physiognomy, for which we probably 
would not be thanked, some little at- 
tempt will be made on this occasion. 

Of course we may look into the 
treatises on physiognomy, the old ones 
and the recent ones, and be fairly 
amused by the way in which sagacious 
writers ruminate on certain lengths, 
breadths, and heights, ascribing to 
them meanings of such importance that 
one would think the very welfare of 
communities, states, and nations was 
linked indissolubly with the lineaments 
of the human olfactory casket. 

There is the Greek, for instance, that 
has always occupied rather a high place 
in the opinion of people who claim 
some esthetic culture, because Helen of 
Troy, who was a Greek, Pericles, and 
the Grecian heroes generally had it. 
Some Greeks, though of reputation, had 
noses that were very much out of the 
direct line. Demosthenes and Socrates 
in their portraits do not confirm the 
type, yet somehow in people possessed 
of good education and passable literary 
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talent, particularly on the poetic side, 
and even among the moderns, we find 
this type of nose. There are Corneille, 
Milton, Lamb, Schiller, E. B. Brown- 
ing, Keats, Aldrich, etc., but take the 
public at large to-day and it must be 
said that we do not meet many noses 
of this type, because the spirit of the 
day is much pervaded with motives of a 
widely different sort from those inti- 
mated by the characteristics of mind 
claimed for the Greek form. Here, 
then, is exhibited, one might say, in a 
positive way, the effect of mental action 
upon nasal form. 

To be sure, we have straight noses 
in quantity, but very seldom do they 
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CLASSICAL GREEK NOSE, 


show a tendency to parallelism with the 
forehead, and then they are too long or 
too short, too blunt or too sharp. There 
are Huxley, Spenser, and Tyndall who 
have noses that suggest the Greek pat- 
tern, but comparison shows departure 
from the true standard. I have seen 
noses that at a distance attracted my 
gaze. They seemed to be invested with 
the graceful lines of “ the far darter” 
Apollo, but when approached, so that 
analysis was possible, I have felt a keen 
disappointment by the discovery of a 
central prominence, or tubercle, that 
destroyed the even contour of the parts 
above and below. 

The Roman we look at as contrasting 
finely with the Greek, both in its out- 
line and in the psychical characteristics 
that underlie it and are associated with 
it. It is a nose that looms up in every 
department of human activity. It is 
regarded as full of executiveness, 
whether worn by a Wellington, a 
George Eliot, or an Ethan Allen. 
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The record associated with it is one 
of industry, persistence, and even pug- 
nacity. Those old Roman fighters who 
had their stern legions in places remote 
from the Eternal City, were decorated 
with it. The modern Roman inhabitant 
of the British Isles seems somehow to 
have inherited the feature as well as 
the character. The promontory at the 
bridge, which gives the type to the 
nose, seems like a rising inflection in 
the voice, which means impulse, cour- 
age, and self-assertion, and it further 
means emphatic motive behind action. 
It means pride and: independence; it 


ROMAN AND CELESTIAL TYPES CONTRASTED, 


carries a warning to all comers that it 
“is not to be sneezed at.” This type, 
indeed, carries with it, wherever seen, 
a significance that intelligent people 
readily recognize, so that much time 
need not be spent upon it; but another 
form, such as that represented by the 
illustration of the celestial type, may 
have more interest for us. 

This is furnished with such a turn at 
the end that it seems to be carried in 
the air, and usually with an air that is 
impressive. It seems to be largely ap- 
propriated by women, and has a better 
adaptation to the characteristics of the 
feminine than to those that are mascu- 
line. The degree of the elevation at 
the tip may differ between one and an- 
other, but the organ loses nothing of its 
celestial relationship. It offers a strong 
and opposing contrast to the Aquiline 
or Roman; and we might further say 
that if there were any profession of 
hostility on the part of the wearer of a 
Roman nose to one -possessing the 
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Celestial type, we do not know but that 
we would take our chances for success 
with the latter. The concave line that 
distinguishes it is a sign that bids us 
respect the owner. 

1 was present at a meeting of New 
York physicians not very long ago, and 
in one part of the hall a dozen or more 
of lady M.D.’s were grouped. Their 
noses drew my attention; they were 
“quiet noses,” eighty per cent being 
well-defined Celestial. 

One notices among women that those 
of delicate form, golden hair, and blue 
han | 
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SNUB NOSE. 


eyes, with oval faces, especially that 
class of faces that harmonize with the 
outline of a Gainsborough and _ its 
drooping feather, have noses that relate 
to this type, but the complexion seems 
to operate somewhat differently on the 
expression. There is_ sprightliness, 
readiness, and quickness in the blonde, 
but your dark-complexioned lady has 
these qualities together with spirit, per- 
sistency, and courage. 

Some will tell us that the Celestial is 
inquisitive; that, we may say, has been 
its reputation from early time. Wilful, 
too, it may be, and here the blonde 
rather exceeds the brunette, but no one 
can question the intelligence of its as- 
sociation. Who ever saw a woman thus 
furnished who did not know what she 
wanted? There is a difference in the 
effect of the nose in the masculine char- 
acters; there are certain peculiarities of 
pettiness that do not commend it so 
much as is the case with women. 

When in one of the great bazaar 
stores just scan the faces of the neatest 
and brightest of the clerks. Our word 
for it, you will notice that their noses 
will show an upward trend. There isa 
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nose met with among business women 
that I do not consider a true Celestial. 
It is rather long and straight, and at 
the tip quite sharp, this tip being 
turned up. It is an imported nose, or, 
rather, it intimates a vein of foreign 
blood recently imported. You will note 
that it carries with it an air of im- 
pudence unmistakable, yet is more 
amusing than intimidating to most 
people. 

The Snub nose may be a degenerate 
Celestial or a degenerate Greek. What- 
soever may be the case there is usually 
something wanting in the owner; there 
is an apparent arrest of brain develop- 
ment, and the nose appears to tally with 
it. We have heard, however, of peo- 
ple with the Snub who really possess 
some claim upon our respect, but we 
have rarely met with such. It may be 
that this variety of nasal framework is 
not well understood. Some professors 
of physiognomy will tell you that the 
dimension of the nose at the minor end 
can be taken as suggesting one’s capac- 
ity or incapacity for the gullible, and 
when you meet a nose of the peculiar 
species now under notice you should 
bow in mock solemnity as to the wit of 
the “ring.” 

We have met with this nose among 
musical people. There, for instance, is 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, who really fur- 
nishes an excellent example of the feat- 
ure, and certainly he does not take sec- 
ond place in his line of talent. Lord 
Tennyson must early have acquired a 
prejudice in regard to the Snub. It will 
be remembered that in “Maud” he 
says, in speaking of a druggist’s clerk, 
that he was a “ snub-nosed rogue.” We 
have heard that “snub ” means, as far 
as disposition goes, quick-tempered— 
too much pepper. We wonder whether 
that is the case with drug-clerks gen- 
erally. Perhaps the late laureate had 
at one time rasped the feelings of his 
druggist’s clerk or made some indis- 
creet reference to said clerk’s “ Maud.” 
Drug-clerks are as tender as warm co- 
coa-butter and as smooth as a quinine 
capsule when sweet Maudies are near 


by. 
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The portraits of Socrates suggest this 
type, but then it has been intimated 
that Socrates labored under the burden 
of a broken nose, and it has been fur- 
ther intimated, sub rosa, that in some 
indiscreet talk with his helpmeet, 
Zanthippe, she felt compelled to resort 
to broomstick logic, with the direful 
consequence before mentioned. 

In the poet Marshall’s day this kind 
or plan of nose was fashionable, and 
was called the “ rhinoceros nose ”—by 
way of compliment, we suppose. 

There are noses that fall between the 
Snub and the Celestial—a sort of com- 
bination—and it seems that they be- 
long as a class to men who believe in 
the powers of the tailor and the barber. 
In our social life and at the card-table 
they act very well the part of pleasant 
companions, and when refreshments 
are in order they are usually competent 
to perform their full function in the 
discussion of the eatables. 

Another type of nose which we feel 
able to consider, in this easy fashion, is 
one familiar enough to us with its bow- 
like arch and droop below the tip. In 
our larger cities it is a very common 
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AMERICAN COMMERCIAL TYPE. 


acquaintance, and wherever there is 
business activity, especialiy that sort 
that goes by the term “ hustle,” we find 
it a marked feature. It has an ancient 
look; in fact, we find it marked on As- 
syrian, Babylonian, and Egyptian mon- 
uments. One can scarcely study this 
nose for a few moments without being 
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well satisfied with its enduring quali- 
ties, so that it has a history goes with- 
out saying. Here in our modern civili- 
zation it seems to have a settled place, 
having come to stay. The reader may 
remember the remarks we have made in 
these pages in regard to certain modi- 
fications of this type of nose to be seen 
right in our midst. We find many of 
our Hebrew neighbors with straight 
noses and occasionally a genuine pug. 
I cannot say that I altogether like such 
an extreme deviation from the original 
type, because there is something that is 
so positively suggestive in the natural 
form that we feel assured that we can 
adopt that line of conduct in relation 
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HEBREW TYPE. 


to it which is so clearly suggested. But 
when we must deal with the man of 
altered nasal contour we are uncertain 
as to our relationship. 

This type of nose means taking care 
of Number One; but it is not the He- 
brew alone, by any means, who crystal- 
lizes into his everyday life the intima- 
tions of his nose. The Englishman, 
Frenchman, or American who has such 
a contour is most likely, under favoring 
circumstances, to manifest the same 
character, and I don’t know but that he 
will go farther in illustrating its sug- 
gestions than he to whom it is a racial 
heirloom. 
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The reverend gentleman has a pow- 
erful intellect and a distinct individu- 
ality; his temperament is mental-mo- 
tive, which is conjoined to a favorable 
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degree of health. He is physically 
efficient, and has good powers of en- 
durance; he is very thorough in his 
work, and can accomplish a great deal 
of intellectual work in a short space of 
time. He has considerable moral cour- 
age, and will cling to his plans and 
purposes with tenacity. He has a self- 
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Character Sketch of Rev. William L. Watkinson, 
President of the Wesleyan Conference. 
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REV. W. L. 


By D. T. Exuiorr, Examiner oF tHe Fow ter Institute, Lonpon. 


elevating disposition, and is ambitious 
to excel in whatever he undertakes. 
Independence is a marked feature in 
his character; he is not easily influ- 
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enced by the opinions of others, but 
will show determination and persever- 
ance in carrying out his own ideas. He 
is governed by a high order of moral 
principle. “ What he knows with con- 


WATKINSON. 


fidence he tells.” Those who have not 
the pleasure of his acquaintance will 
think him too harsh and exacting. His 
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strong sympathies are very active, they 
give him a persuasive influence in 
dealing with others, and will tone down 
his sharp criticisms. He has a keen in- 
sight into human nature, and knows 
exactly how to take men. His Cau- 
tiousness makes him very guarded in 
his public utterances, although he is 
frank, candid, and will say in an inde- 
pendent manner just what he thinks 
and feels. His photograph indicates a 
gigantic intellect; all his mental facul- 
ties are sharp, active, and well disci- 
plined. His very large perceptive facul- 
ties give a practical bearing to his 
intellect, and render him definite and 
precise in all his mental operations. 
His mind is a storehouse of facts, inci- 
dents, and general knowledge, and he 
has a good command of his memory. 
His intellect is keen and discriminat- 
ing, and his powers of inductive rea- 
soning are very strong. His Wit con- 
joined to his Comparison will enable 
him quickly to see the ludicrous side of 
things; he has a large fund of humor, 
and is sharp at repartee. His forehead 
is broad and square; his mind takes a 
comprehensive view of everything, and 
he is able to turn out his work with 
dispatch. He is quite original in cast 
of mind, and can see far into a subject; 
he is not satisfied with a superficial 
knowledge of anything, but will want 
to get the bottom of matters and study 
the original cause of effects. He has 
versatility of talent, and would excel in 
abstract philosophy or scientific inves- 
tigations. He is intensely earnest in 
his work and susceptible to the refining 
influences of imagination, but he is too 
practical to waste his time in day- 
dreaming. He is fully alive to his sur- 
roundings, and will do his share of hard 
work, and is apt to overtax his strength. 
He expends his vitality faster than he 
creates it. His head is high rather than 
broad or long; he will be known for his 
intellectual and moral powers rather 
than for his social qualities. His chief 
companions are his hooks, and he is in 
his element when in his study pursuing 
his intellectual labors. He is not a 
“wordy ” man, but deliberate, terse, 
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and direct in speech. He has the power 
to generate thought easily, and to elab- 
orate his ideas. He is a strong oppo- 
nent, can defend his principles vigor- 
ously, and strike the nail on the head 
at every blow. As a counsellor he 
would be sympathetic, considerate, and 
kind. Young men would find him a 
worthy friend and adviser. 

He is very systematic and orderly in 
his arrangements, “one thing at a 
time ” would be his philosophy. He has 
an available mind, and can adapt him- 
self to his surroundings. 

Mr. Watkinson has a strong person- 
ality, an original mind, and far-seeing 
sagacity; he will always see the end at 
the beginning. He would make an ex- 
cellent statesman, but his forte is in 
intellectual research. He is hopeful, 
sanguine of success, and an omnivorous 
reader. He has physical and mental 
grit, but should economize his vitality. 
He would be known among his friends 
for his strong sympathies, earnest de- 
votional spirit, sharp critical acumen, 
keen insight into character, and for his 
penetrating, observing intellect. 


SHORT SKETCH OF HIS CAREER, 


The Rev. W. L. Watkinson was born 
in Hull in the year 1838. His parents 
were poor, but very earnest and sincere 
in their religious duties; he very early 
became the subject of religious’ influ- 
ences and became a member of the 
Methodist Society and a Sunday-school 
teacher very early in life. In 1856 he 
began to preach, and two years after- 
ward was a candidate for the ministry. 
We are told his mother was opposed to 
his ministerial candidature on account 
of his extreme delicacy. He was tall, 
slim, and frail. On account of his 
slight figure and delicate features it was 
doubted whether he could bear the 
strain of an itinerant preacher’s life. 
Mr. Watkinson was referred to a spe- 
cialist for examination before he was 
finally accepted by the Conference. 

Over the doctor’s mantelshelf hung a 
picture of Richard Watson, one of the 
early theologians of the Methodist 
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Church, who, among other distinctions, 
was six feet four inches in length. 
“ You are too long,” remarked the doc- 
tor to Mr. Watkinson, “to be good for 
anything.” 

Instantly came the reply, “ Doctor, 
was he ” (pointing to the portrait) “ too 
long for anything?” His wit saved 
him. 

Mr. Watkinson spent six weeks in the 
autumn of 1858 at Richmond College, 
and this was the only spell of higher 
education under skilled training that 
he ever received. 

Mr. Watkinson commenced his min- 
isterial career in the Stratford-on-Avon 
circuit, “among the great elm-trees 
and green pastures and still waters 
of Warwickshire, with memories of 
Shakespeare around him.” He printed 
his first sermon while in the Hinckley 
circuit. His mother, who was humor- 
ously incredulous as to her son’s fitness 
for sermon-making, thus criticized it: 
“T have read it many times, and am 
just beginning to get an inkling of its 
meaning.” 

William L. Watkinson spent thirteen 
years of his life in the Black country, 
and was very popular among the work- 
ingmen of that district. His strong 
sympathies brought him in touch also 
with the young people. 

His first literary ventures were made 
in this district. It was here he pub- 
lished “ The Life of Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Davis, of Hill Top,” which was well 
received and enjoyed a wide circula- 
tion. 

With Joseph Agar Beet, R. P. 
Downes, and Thomas Allen he met one 
day a month to study and discuss ques- 
tions in theology and philosophy. Mr. 
Watkinson subsequently labored in 
London, Harrogate, and Manchester. 
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His first contribution to connectional 
literature was an article under the title 
of “ Unconscious Orthodoxy.” 

In the year 1886 Mr. Watkinson de- 
livered the annual Fernley lecture, 
which was entitled “The Influence of 
Scepticism on Character.” This is a 
work which would still interest and re- 
pay the young men and women of the 
present day to read carefully. 

In the year 1893 Mr. Watkinson was 
chosen by his brethren to fill the im- 
portant position of Connectional Ed- 
itor. He quickly transformed the ap- 
pearance and “ make-up ” of the Wes- 
leyan magazine, and to-day it is having 
an unprecedented sale, which is not 
surprising when we see such men as 
W. L. Watkinson, Dr. Dallinger, and R. 
P. Downes monthly contributing to its 
pages. Mr. Watkinson has published 
several volumes of sermons, which have 
had a large circulation. Both as a 
preacher and writer Mr. Watkinson is 
deservedly popular. In 1896 he repre- 
sented the English Conference at the 
General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America. The 
fame of his preaching and speaking 
quickly commended him to the Ameri- 
can audiences. There is a crispness and 
terseness in his style which is very ac- 
ceptable to modern tastes. 

In July last Mr. Watkinson was 
elected to the highest office in the Wes- 
leyan connection, that of President of 
the Conference; and as a token of es- 
teem in which he is held by his breth- 
ren he received the highest number of 
votes (427) ever recorded in any similar 
election. 


We are indebted to the “ Methodist 
Recorder ” for the above facts concern- 
ing Mr. Watkinson. 





By all means use some time to be alone; 
Salute thyself, see what thy soul doth 


wear; 


Dare to look in thy chest, for ’tis thine 


own, 


And tumble up and down what thou 


findest there. 


—George Herbert. 
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A Remarkable Skull. 


The three photographs before us of 
this curiously formed skull indicate a 
malformation of artificial pressure. 





No. L., the side view, looks very much 
like the Carib Indian, in the frontal 
angle and flatness of its reflective fac- 
ulties. We have two in our collection 
in London, and one in the collection 
connected with the American Institute, 
all of which, like the pictures before us, 





NO. II. 


present height of the head from the 
opening of the ear over Firmness. 
Where the frontal bone articulates with 
the parietal we find a little groove, like 


a canal, running down to the point 
where the sphenoidal articulates with 
the frontal and parietal, which is also 
an indication of an interference with 
nature. We cannot, therefore, give any 
accurate phrenological description of 
the normal growth or development of 
the person to whom this skull belonged, 
but we can see that the brain properly 
belonging to the imtellect has been 
crowded backward, and it is probably 
that, together with the force of the base 
of the brain, this extra portion which 
has thus been crowded out of its place, 
gives to the hasilar faculties an added 





NO, III. 


activity, as is found in the Carib Ind- 
ians. 

No. II. represents to us the width of 
the head from the anterior aspect. 
There is considerable force in the organ 
of Destructiveness, and the organ of 
Cautiousness is well developed. We 
find, too, that Form is well represented, 
and, as a rule, the Indians have a large 
development of this faculty. They are 
able to accurately work by the eye, and 
know how to judge of proportions and 
outlines. There is breadth, too, from 
the outer arch of each eye, giving a full 
development of the Perceptive quali- 
ties, while all the organs on the lateral 
portion of the head, from the ear up- 
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ward, stand out in marked distinction, 
to the irregularity found in Fig. I. 

Fig. III. represents to us a posterior 
portion, and takes in the domestic 
qualities. The cerebellum appears to 
be full, round, complete, and active. 
There is not very much development in 
the centre, which gives a love of the 
young and pets, and animals, but there 
is more force of character in the fac- 
ulty just above it, namely, Inhabitive- 
ness, which would probably show itself 
in a devotion to home and country. In 
other words, he was patriotic and prob- 
ably defended his own country when 
necessary. 

Continuity does not seem to be so 
fully marked in development, but the 
lower part of Self-Esteem is quite 
strongly manifested; hence, such a 
character as this represents would no 
doubt be bold to resist encroachments, 
and it would probably be very sensitive 
as to personal and national rights. 
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We should very much like to know all 
that can be ascertained regarding the 
whereabouts of this skull, and if this is 
to be obtained by our kind friend who 
has forwarded the photographs we shall 
be glad to make use of the information 
for the benefit of our readers. These 
photographs have been kindly sent by 
C. W. Gilchrist. 


C. W. G.—You say that it has been 
received from the State of Washington, 
and that it was taken from a Shell 
Mound, and is probably the skull of an 
Indian or Mound-builder. You also say 
that the skull is wider from ear to ear 
than it is long from Individuality to 
Parental Love, that one side of the 
skull is much larger than the other. It 
measures 203 inches around the base, 
over Individuality, Destructiveness, 
and Philoprogenitiveness. 

Your society should be proud of its 
gift. 





An Interview with}, Mrs. E. J. Bacon. 


“By Jesse A. Fowxer. 


It is passing strange that in one of 
those unconscious moments when one 
is so near to realizing what one has 
longed for for years, one is brought face 
to face with the opportunity without 
any preparation. It was therefore a 
great surprise to me when I was told 
the other day that the object of our 
sketch was the possessor of the re- 
nowned “ Stone Portrait,” of which I 
had heard so much and had longed to 
gaze upon. Therefore the reader may 
well imagine my pleasure on being in- 
troduced at one of the New York clubs 
to Mrs. E. J. Bacon. 

On Mrs. Bacon asking me if I was the 
Miss Fowler who gave an address at the 
Pioneer Club in London, on the Twen- 
tieth Century Woman, I said “ Certain- 
ly, were you present?” She replied, 
“Do you not remember the first lady 
who took part in the debate at the close 
of your address?” I said, “ Yes, but 
you really are not that individual, are 


you?” “Well, it seems so,” she re- 
plied; “and I have called on you in 
London since, but found that you had 
left for America.” 

On arranging an interview with her 
when I might examine her head, I 
found myself in the presence of a re- 
markable woman who was quite as won- 
derful as the relic itself. 

The “ Stone Portrait,” as it is called, 
is singular in the extreme, and the 
whole series of incidents connected 
with her personality is a coincidence 
never to be forgotten; but let me first 
sketch, in a few words, the portrait of 
the lady herself. 

Her head measures about twenty- 
three inches in circumference, and she 
possesses corresponding force of char- 
acter, energy, and spirit, which were 
probably given to her for some effective 
work. If we believe that our lives are 
overruled and our energies destined to 
carry out special.work, then certainly 
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Mrs. Bacon has her ambition in life 
marked out for her. 

She has a most spirited personality, 
and is of Southern birth, hence her en- 
thusiasm is boundless. Her sympathy 
is exceedingly strong, which, joined to 
her large Human Nature, makes her 
possessed of intuitive insight; and asa 
nurse or physician she would have dis- 
played undaunted courage, great per- 
severance, and would have exerted a 
magnetic influence over her patients. 
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hausted, if that is possible, for she will 
not give up in any undertaking that she 
has committed herself to, and her 
strength of character keeps her fully 
resolved to go through, even with hard- 
ship and fatigue when necessary. She 
possesses a very anxious, careful, so- 
licitous, and prudential mind; one 
capable of seeing far ahead, and is well 
able to carry the burdens of others as 
well as any of her own. She is not con- 
stituted to hold lightly any responsibil- 








MRS. E, J. BACON. 
Gilbert’s Studio. 


She must have had a remarkable in- 
heritance and have been her father’s 
daughter in more ways than one, for 
she has inherited his strength of char- 
acter, healthy disposition, energy, ex- 
ecutiveness, and versatility, while from 
her mother she had inherited her 
strong sympathies, marked intuition, 
and her comparative, analytical mind. 
together with her strong social disposi- 
tion. In fact, her grandparents must 
have been known for their strong intel- 
lectual and moral worth. Her character 
is not one that was lightly thrown to- 
gether. She is one who lives on her 
spirit when her vitality has become ex- 


ity that rests upon her. She is retiring, 
although persons may misjudge this 
characteristic of her mind, as she is so 
independent. She is very patriotic and 
loyal in defending her friends and 
opinions, even where there is opposi- 
tion and resistance. 

Her moral brain represents a strong 
sense of justice, and therefore she can- 
not get away from her ideas of right 
as compared with wrong, and hence she 
is capable of enjoying and suffering 
very keenly, according to circum- 
stances. 

Her intellect is highly practical, 
comparative, poetic, and refined. She 
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is capable of weaving out many 
thoughts in writing and of devoting 
herself more and more to the pleasures 
of the pen. She is exceedingly fond of 
travelling, but does not enjoy anything 
alone. She likes to share her pleasures 
with others. She is friendly and com- 
panionable and does not forget her 
friends when out of their sight. 

At the close of these and many other 
remarks, Mrs. Bacon exclaimed with 
delight: 

“You are the most wonderful woman 
I ever met; I never knew anything like 
it! It is most remarkable that you have 
told characteristics that I thought no 
one ever saw or knew in me, yet which 
are perfectly true.” 

She then told me about finding the 
natural Stone Portrait, which seems a 





THE NATURAL PORTRAIT STONE, 
Copyrighted by E. J, Bacon. 


miraculous trust given to her for a spe- 
cial purpose, and by means of which she 
has been able to convert many to a 
higher mode of life, to more sincere 
purposes, and has been able to inspire 
some with the feeling that their duty in 
life was to make others better and 
happier. 

She found this Stone at Ober Am- 
mergau, September 13, 1880, but it was 
not until November 13, 1888, that she 
discovered the wonderful likeness of 
the Christ head that now is seen upon 
the stone. It seemed almost miracu- 
lous to me as she related how she had 
had this Stone in her possession for 
eight years and had treated it simply as 
a little memento from the place where 
she had seen that wonderful “ Passion 
Play ” in the Bavarian village. 

One evening at eleven o’clock she 
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was sitting with her lamp shining upon 
the Stone in a peculiar position, intend- 
ing to select one of the stones she had 
picked up to send to a newly formed 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
when a certain shadow or angle of light 
arrested her attention to the fact that a 
face was visible upon the Stone. It 
came to her as a flash, and startled her 
first with the thought that she must be 
mistaken, and that her eyes were de- 
ceiving her; but as she gazed upon it 
she became more and more conscious 
that the features were those attributed 
to the Christ face. Her memory carried 
her back to the time when she had seen 
Joseph Mayer representing “ The Man 
of Sorrows,” and she became more and 
more impressed with the appealing 
sense of suffering and the pathos that 
were expressed in the Stone. Had she 
discovered this impression upon the 
Stone while she was visiting Ober Am- 
mergau, she might, as she said, have 
thought it was a matter of mere imag- 
ination on her part, but having nothing 
on her mind of such a nature when the 
impression flashed opon her, and hav- 
ing a mind unprejudiced with any such 
superstitious idea, she felt more con- 
vinced she was not mistaken in the 
shadow that presented itself to her 
view. As she expressed it, she con- 
tinued: 

“The face in the Stone is not after 
the manner of faces known by art. It 
is produced simply and solely, but none 
the less wonderfully, by the effect of 
light falling on a surface of meaning- 
less irregularity. The shadows cast by 
minute protuberances combine to de- 
pict a cameo-like representation which 
increases in wonder when seen through 
the magnifying-glass or when enlarged 
by photography.” 

It is true, as she explained to me, 
“Man would have attempted to chisel 
this face, but God works not as man. I 
am unable then to fathom the mystery 
of its origin, but I am content to as- 
sume that the power which gilded the 
sea-shells with rainbow tints, and fash- 
ioned the purest pearl which ever ‘ lay 
under Ornan’s green waters,’ also de- 
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signed and produced this unique treas- 
ure. No such miniature face, formed 
by mere shadows, is anywhere known. 
As the profile is neither colored nor 
veined, the slightest move changes the 
shadows, accounting for the various 
different expressions in the pictures I 
have obtained from it. Photography is 
not deceptive when the plates are un- 
touched, and no effort of imagination, 
even of the slightest, is needed to recog- 
nize the face shown in each position of 
this natural Portrait Stone.” 

She then told me that learned men 
and women, familiar with the old mas- 
ters’ conception of the Crucified Christ, 
have gazed at this Stone Portrait with 
wondering eyes, and many, many are 
the testimonies as to the wonderful 
vividness of the curious resemblance 
which it bears to all previous concep- 
tions of its likeness to that of “ Our 
Lord.” Among others, such as bishops 
and archbishops almost without num- 
ber, and ministers of all sects, we find 
royal and distinguished personages, 
such as the Queen of Itaiv, Mrs. U. 8S. 
Grant, and Mrs. Harrison, have ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the won- 
derful Stone which gives such a pa- 
thetic view of the face. Scientists have 
not essayed to determine how the Stone 
was formed, but they unanimously af- 
firm “no tool has touched it.” 
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In regard to my own view of the 
Portrait Stone, it has been my father’s 
and my own intense pleasure to exam- 
ine all the productions of art that have 
been made by artists of all nationalities 
who have produced their ideal of Christ. 
One notable one is the portrait of the 
head surmounted by the crown of 
thorns; and when critically examining 
the portrait under consideration I have 
compared it closely with former con- 
ceptions that we have formed of the 
expression of character manifested in 
the face of Christ as we know Him in 
His ideal character. We have, of 
course, in this stone only the face and 
forehead to guide us; but what a 
volume of pathos and suffering is ex- 
pressed in a small line around and 
below the eye, under the lip, and the 
sunken expression of the cheek. There 
is also that strong perceptive intellect 
which is noticeable in all the portraits 
of Christ and which is again repre- 
sented in the Stone Portrait. There- 
fore the relic in itself has a very touch- 
ing phrenological and physiognomical 
value to all students of character; and 
I considered it a privilege to be able 
to see it, and also think that it ougit 
to be so placed on public view that 
everyone desirous of examining any- 
thing of this nature should have the 
opportunity of doing so. 


——_ 


Prison Industries—A Great Employment System. 


TRAINING THE INMATES OF PENAL INSTITUTIONS FOR THE BATTLE OF 
LIFE WHEN FREE. 


We had the pleasure a few days 
ago to interview the Superinten- 
dent of Prison Industries, Mr. F. H. 
Mills, and found he possessed a re- 
markably practical, observing, intuitive 
head. He isa man of broad sympathies, 
of keen insight into the value and 
worth of things, and with no artificial 
ambition to tempt him away from what 
he considers the best and most practical 
course. He read a few months ago a 
very interesting paper on Convict La- 
bor, at one of the recent meetings held 


in connection with the State Prison Ex- 
hibition of convict-made goods, which 
illustrates the kind of head he possesses 
and shows how well fitted he is for his 
position. His long experience in pris- 
on work, with a practical insight and 
ready mind to grapple with emergen- 
cies, give him an _ unquestionable 
knowledge of affairs in this connection. 

He prefaced his remarks by quoting 
the law passed by the Legislature in 
1896-97, founded upon section 29 of 
the revised constitution. He then said: 
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This law clears the atmosphere in 
prison legislation and the State of New 
York starts off anew with no legislation 
on the subject other than that con- 
tained in this act. 

To you who are familiar with the 
course of legislation during the past 
twenty years, I need not explain what a 
very great opportunity is thus given to 
unify and establish a permanent prison 
labor system in this State. 

The articles and supplies to be man- 
ufactured in the prisons, as contem- 
plated in this act, are of such great 
variety that a wide diversity of indus- 
tries can be established under it. The 
needs of the State and its political divi- 
sions comprise almost every article that 
is made in the country. 

Previous to January 1 of this year 
the prison population was employed 
largely on the piece-price plan, and 
with the exception of the hollow-ware 
plant at Auburn and the tin-ware 
plant at Clinton, the machinery in the 
several prisons was largely owned by 
outside parties and the contracts for 
the manufacture of goods on the piece- 
price plan had to be carried on until the 
close of 1896. Therefore, at the be- 
ginning of the present year the whole 
population of the prisons was idle, and 
the prison department was confronted 
with the task of reorganizing them to 
meet the requirements of the new law. 
The first step was the clearing up of the 
old plants and the selection of new lines 
of manufacture. 

The enforced idleness of the convicts 
even for a few days so alarmed the pub- 
lic that a great demand came to pro- 
vide immediately some employment. 
There was a feeling among a great 
many, well versed on the subject, that 
employment could hardly be found for 
the whole population. They therefore 
seemed to demand that, so far as possi- 
ble, prisoners be given employment at 
hand labor. The prison department, 
however, believed it entirely practical 
to organize the prisons at productive in- 
dustry so as to give continuous employ- 
ment to all the population and place 
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them under instruction that would 
train them for free life and at the same 
time, produce the articles contemplated 
by the law at as low a cost and of as 
good quality as those hitherto pur- 
chased in the market. 

The work of clearing up the old in- 
dustries and preparing the shops for 
the new ones consumed the first three 
months of the year and when I tell you 
that the output of the State prisons at 





MR, F. H. MILLS. 


this time approximates $1,500 per day 
in value and that the product is of uni- 
formly good quality and sold to the po- 
litical divisions of the State at market 
prices, you can form an idea of what 
has been done in the way of organiza- 
tion. I will not worry you with any at- 
tempt to explain the variety of manu- 
facture, but have only to say that the 
articles shown at the exhibition do not, 
in any sense, represent the extent of the 
line which we make, and we now feel 
confident there is sufficient scope to the 
law to enable us to further extend the 
variety to provide employment for the 
whole population of the prisons and the 
reformatories. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Amateur Phrenological Club. 


(ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS.) 


By Este Cassett Smiru. 


(Continued from page 18.) 


“Your son is of the nervous-sanguine 
type with an odd mixture of the motive 
temperament expressed in his great 
length of hint and a vigorous strength 
scarcely in keeping with his fair hair, 
and fine, sensitive tissue quality. He 
has, I judge, inherited more strongly 
from his father, who, in turn, no doubt, 
favored the maternal side of his family. 
But along with this feminine fineness 
of make-up, he has inherited from his 
mother a dash of courageous fire, which, 
however, owing to his lack of cautious- 
ness, is expressed in a bold fearlessness 
rather than that spirit of true heroism 
which rises from a close calculation of 
cause and result. 

“His unequal brain-development 
makes him subject to a variety of 
moods, all true to his nature, but fre- 
quently difficult to understand. His 
large Mirthfulness, Suavity, and Be- 
nevolence make him appear to his 
friends at one time like a jolly good fel- 
low, while his small social brain when 
gaining the ascendancy causes him at 
another to moodily withdraw from all 
society for no apparent reason. Self- 
esteem and Approbativeness are large 
enough to spur him to success in most 
things, although Continuity and Firm- 
ness both being small make it difficult 
for him to concentrate his efforts, hence 
he may never attain the heights of his 
possibilities. Passionate, wilful, fun- 
loving, and wholly good in his motives 
he has nevertheless enjoyed life but lit- 
tle, I aver. He has never been under- 
stood by any, and none—save possibly 
his mother—have exercised all the pa- 
tience which such a nature should have. 
Least of all has he understood himself. 
His sudden moods have been a contin- 
ual source of mortification and irrita- 
tion to him and have influenced him 
wrongly, so that he has not had the nat- 


ural ambition to turn to the best uses 
his magnificent perceptive and intel- 
lectual powers and his superior artistic 
and mechanical ability.” 

Mrs. McD appeared visibly af- 
fected, so that I paused regretfully. “I 
fear I have spoken too plainly. My own 
lack of Secretiveness often betrays me.” 

“ No, no,” she replied, recovering her 
composure, “ you but complied with my 
heart’s wish to tell me all you could 
about my boy. I am truly grateful, too, 
for all you have said has been surpris- 
ingly accurate and just. My son is very 
like his father in some respects, as you 
may see for yourself,” she said, bring- 
ing another photo from the drawer. 

On looking at the picture I could 
scarcely refrain from an exclamation. 
That man the husband of such a wom- 
an! A more mismated pair would be 
hard to find. No wonder their off- 
spring was weak in purpose and so at 
variance with himself. 

“This is not a recent portrait,” I 
ventured at last. 

“Oh, no, my- husband died before 
our little son could remember him. As 
I entered quite soon after into public 
work for a livelihood my boy has made 
his home for the most part with my 
brother in a distant city. Still I have 
had him with me for a few months each 
year—and we are very devoted. He 
is now nineteen and is about to finish 
his academic course, and it is to aid me 
in deciding his future that I have asked 
for the application of your scientific un- 
derstanding of human nature. The boy 
has been, as you said, of rather an un- 
happy disposition, and although he is 
good at heart it has apparently taken 
the strictest surveillance on my kind 
brother’s part to educate and nurture 
the boy in the strata of life to which he 
belongs.” 





(To be continued.) 
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The Healing Art in the Twentieth Century.—III. 


By Susanna W. Dopps, M.D. 


It is always interesting to note the 
origin and progress of new ideas, 
whether in science, art, or literature. 
The soil most favorable for their 
growth and development is commonly 
supposed to be outside of the Old 
World. But there are exceptions to 
this rule. In the radical changes that 
have been made in the healing art, 
Germany has taken the lead. It was in 
the first half of the present century that 
the success of Priessnitz made his name 
famous throughout Europe, and also in 
other countries. Francke, Weiss, 
Munde, and others joined in the cru- 
sade against the drug practice and in 
favor of the Nature Cure, as the Ger- 
mans call it. A little later, Dr. John 
Schroth figured conspicuously in the 
new methods of treating the sick. He 
relied mainly on the wet-sheet pack, 
combined with exercise, fresh air, and a 
very abstemious diet; and the cures 
that he made were remarkable, even in 
cases the most obstinate and chronic. 

At the present time Dr. Louis Kuhne 
is well known in Germany and else- 
where as a health reformer. Not only 
has he been successful in treating the 
ordinary chronic diseases, but he has 
tackled such terrible maladies as cancer 
and leprosy; and by dint of persever- 
ance in his methods he has succeeded, 
in some cases at least, in effecting a 
cure. This seems next to incredible; 
but the cures are well authenticated. 
In making examinations Dr. Kuhne 
lays special stress upon what he terms 
facial diagnosis. He has made this a 
careful study, and has written a book 
on the subject. The methods that he 


employs in the way of treatment in- 
clude bathing, a strict diet, and other 
hygienic agencies. He cures without 
drugs and without operations. He 
points out the fact that in all diseases 
there is an incumbrance in the system 
making itself felt in the various organs 
of the body, and especially in the bow- 
els. To relieve this condition he em- 
ploys baths, compresses, packings, ete. 
What he calls his alleviating bath is one 
that he particularly recommends.. 

Father Kneipp is a name that is also 
quoted approvingly, both in Germany 
and the United States. He has indeed 
won more than a local reputation; the 
success that he met with in curing the 
sick was known far and wide, and - 
princes and peasants came to him to be 
treated. He was eminently successful, 
both among the rich and the poor, in 
breaking up the coddling habit which 
makes so many people sick. He made 
these people pull off their shoes and 
stockings and run in the snow; and 
when there was no snow he marched 
them out in the early morning to wade 
in the wet grass, barefooted. By such 
means his patients got plenty of fresh 
air, exercise, and wholesome recreation; 
this sent the blood bounding through 
their veins, and neither the dew nor the 
snow did them any harm, but good. In 
like manner, hoeing in the fresh 
ploughed earth, or working in it with 
the hands, is supposed to impart an ad- 
ditional supply of vital force. Certain 
it is that the ozone in the fresh morn- 
ing air gives health and vigor. 

Among the masses of the people 
Father Kneipp did a great work, at the 
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same time inspiring their love and con- 
fidence. He understood human nature 
remarkably well, and he knew how to 
adapt himself to all classes. Even the 
most illiterate were favorably im- 
pressed by his manner as well as his 
methods. In prescribing for his pa- 
tients he was not offensively learned. 
He addressed himself to their under- 
standing; and the means that he em- 
ployed did not seem as radical and ultra 
as they really were. He was tactful, as 
well as wise. For example, he did not 
tell his patients to drink hot water; he 
ordered a weak tea, which he assured 
them had a very pleasant taste and 
would do them good. These “ teas” 
were just what they needed; the abun- 
dance of water in them was a means of 
sewering the system, so that the im- 
purities lodged in the tissues could be 
rapidly absorbed into the blood, and by 
the aid of the depurating organs ex- 
pelled from the body. The baths pre- 
scribed were different from the com- 
mon; among them was the hay bath, 
which possessed great virtue. To those 
simple people, workmen and peasants, 
he knew that a bath which contained 
something more than water would not 
be so apt to be neglected or forgotten. 
A well-known physician in England 
used to prescribe the sitz-bath with 
poppy heads in it; and in this country, 
not a great while ago, clover-leaf tea 
was a popular remedy for cancerous 
tumors. 

Some years ago I was told by a plain 
farmer in therural districts that a rotten 
apple applied to a bruised surface would 
relieve the inflamed condition; though 
Y found that a scraped apple (sound), 
similarly used, would answer equally 
well. Years later, when water applica- 
tions were much more generally em- 
ployed in reducing inflammation, it oc- 
curred to me that there was one and the 

same principle in these remedies; it was 
tthe heat and moisture combined that 
did the work. A bit of loose crash 
towel saturated with water and applied 
the required temperature would do just 
as well as a poultice made of roasted 
onions, corn-meal, bread and milk, ete. 
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Still, in the absence of a hot-water bag, 
a poultice of hops, slippery elm, or 
other ingredient which ‘holds the heat 
a long time, may serve the purpose bet- 
ter, especially where there is not a 
nurse to wait upon the patient. 

It will be seen that the prominent 
feature in all the newer and simpler 
methods of treating is to assist vitality 
in her efforts to heal. By the use of the 
natural and health-giving agents that 
are employed in these methods we help 
nature to help herself. The instincts 
are blind forces in the vital organism, 
and they need direction. The remedial 
effort left to itself may become so ex- 
cessive in one part of the body and de- 
ficient in another that life will be en- 
dangered. In disease, vital action is 
unbalanced; and where it runs to ex- 
cess, as in severe inflammation, rapid 
disorganization may take place. The 
thing to do in these cases is to draw the 
blood away from the inflamed tissues 
and send it into other parts in which 
there is not enough of the vitalizing 
fluid. In other words, we must, as far 
as possible, balance vital action, check- 
ing it where it is excessive, and stimu- 
lating where it is deficient. It is a 
fixed principle in organization that so 
long as the action in the various organs 
of the body is well balanced, no disease 
can take place. It is the unbalance of 
vital action that constitutes disease; 
and impurity in the system is the cause 
of it. 

Just here is revealed the great mys- 
tery in the healing art; it is also the 
secret of preserving health. If we so 
relate ourselves to the natural agents 
and influences around us-that every or- 
gan in the body can perform its func- 
tions properly, vital action will be well 
balanced and health maintained. Even 
the much-dreaded disease germs— 
which are plentiful wherever there is 
filth—can do little harm. When vital 
force is at its best, the soil favorable for 
the propagation of microbes is wanting; 
not only so, the healthy fluids of the 
body will tend to destroy them. These 
little organisms are the products of 
filthy and diseased conditions. They 
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are the effects of disease, not the cause 
of it. A healthy body in which the 
vital forces are normally active, vigor- 
ous, will have nothing to fear from dis- 
ease germs; and properly cared for, the 
system will defend itself. 

The true healing art recognizes these 
facts; it co-operates with Nature; it 
employs those agents and only those 
which are conducive to life and health. 
Moreover, it is the duty of the physi- 
cian to know what these agents are, and 
to understand how to use them judici- 
ously. Water, in its various applica- 
tions, is a most valuable agent in the 
sick-room; but in the hands of an ig- 
norant charlatan much harm can be 
done. We can as surely kill with water, 
or other hygienic agent improperly em- 
ployed, as with the deadliest poison in 
the drug materia medica. We must 
know how to aid the system in the work 
that it is trying to do. Not to under- 
stand Nature’s methods is to thwart her 
benign purposes. When we go counter 
to Nature’s teachings we provoke her 
displeasure; and instead of restoring 
the patient to health we institute or- 
ganic war. 


———__—__ @————————— 


HOME RECIPES. 
By Mrs. T. WHITNEY, OF NEW JERSEY. 


Favorite Plum Pudding.—Put two cups 
of plums in a pudding dish or a glass 
dish. Place on the stove a pint and a half 
of milk, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
and a pinch of salt. When this nearly 
boils, stir into it two tablespoonfuls of 
corn-starch, dissolved in cold water. Stir 
until it thickens. Take this off the stove, 
and add to it—a little at a time, stirring 
well—two beaten eggs. Cook again for 
two or three minutes, and pour this over 
the plums. To be eaten cold. This is 
very good when made with peaches or 
other fruit. 

Corn Muffins.—One large cup of milk, 
one egg, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
and one cupful of corn-meal; flour to 
make quite a stiff batter. Bake in muffin 
tins or one large flat tin. 

Apple Pudding.—Fill a pudding dish 
three quarters full of sliced apples; add 
a very little water and a sprinkling of 
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sugar. Make a batter with one cupful of 
mnilk, one egg, one tablespoonful of melt- 
ed butter, one tablespoonful of sugar, one 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Pour 
over the apples and bake in the oven. 
Eat with hard sauce, made with pow- 
dered sugar, butter, a pinch of salt, and 
a teaspoonful of milk or cream. 

Delicious Bread Pudding.—Put two 
cupfuls of bread, four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and a little salt in a pudding dish; 
add the beaten yolks of three or four 
eggs (according to the price of eggs), and 
four or five tiny lumps of butter. Bake 
the same as custard. When done it will 
puff up in the centre. Spread with jelly 
or jam and a meringue made with the 
whites of eggs and powdered sugar. Set 
in the oven again until it begins to brown. 
Good hot or cold. 

Boiled Custard.—Have one quart of 
milk, four tablespoonfuls of sugar, and a 
pich of salt nearly boiling. Add slowly 
four well-beaten eggs, and stir constant- 
ly until it begins to thicken. Remove 
from the stove at once, and flavor with 
one teaspoonful of vanilla. If cooked 
one minute too long it will curdle. 

Chocolate Cake.—Four eggs, two cup- 
fuls of sugar, two-thirds of a cupful of 
butter, one large cupful of milk, and one 
teaspoonful of baking powder; flour. 
This will make four layers. 

Icing.—Two small cupfuls of confec- 
tioners’ sugar (powdered will do); add 
milk or cream to make it just the right 
consistency to spread. Melt one table- 
spoonful of chocolate and stir it into the 
icing. Flavor with vanilla. 

Without the chocolate, this makes a 
dainty white icing. Flavor to suit. 

Biscuits.—Into one quart of flour, in 
which has been sifted one teaspoonful of 
salt, two teaspoonfuls each of sugar and 
baking powder, mix well one tablespoon- 
ful each of butter and lard. Add slowly, 
while stirring, one pint of milk. Roll 
about three-quarters of an inch thick. 
Bake a light brown in a quick oven. 

The secret of light biscuits is to handle 
the dough as little as possible, using only 
enough flour to keep from sticking, and 
have the oven hot. 


My Mamma’s Hands. 


I wish you’d see my mamma’s hands 
And the things that they can do. 

She says they’re “ very ugly ones,” 
But I don’t believe that’s true. 

They’re pretty, all the same, to me, 
And mighty clever too. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Interesting and Talented. 


By Uncie Josepn. 


Fig. 414.—Margaret Irving.—This 
child is a healthy specimen of baby- 
hood; just what an infant of six months 
ought to look like; but, alas! all chil- 
dren have not the care that this one evi- 
dently has had. 

















FIG, 414.—MARGARET IRVING, ORMSKIRK, 
ENGLAND, AGED SIX MONTHS. 


She possesses the nutritive elements, 
and has fortunately full cheeks, a good 
chin, fine chubby hands, and a substan- 
tial sole to her foot. The latter looks 
capable of supporting her body. Un- 
fortunately we have not the measure- 
ments of the head or body, but from 
appearances we judge that the child has 


made a splendid entry or start in life, 
which every child of six months would 
be proud of possessing in a like degree. 

If we were to use our imagination for 
a few moments we should say that this 
child came to home surroundings of 
loving affection and care. She has not 
been pitched about, or allowed to cater 
for herself. She evidently is thought a 
great deal of, and consequently mani- 
fests that. 

This head is well developed in the 
region of the intellectual forces, and 
hence she will take her place as a wom- 
an, demanding her privileges and gain- 
ing all her rights. She will not disap- 
point her parents by a lack of intellect- 
ual culture. In fact, she will surpass 
the women of her age when she ma- 
tures. Her head is so remarkably well 
developed at such an early period that 
it will be necessary for her to be kept 
back as much as possible, and not too 
early shown anything that will draw 
out her intellect too brilliantly. She 
should be allowed to sleep a good deal, 
and even encouraged to do so as much 
as possible, for when she is a little older 
it will be difficult to control her mental 
activities. She will want to know every- 
thing that is going on around her, and 
what she does not understand she will 
imagine or make up for herself. She 
will ask all kinds of questions, and her 
mother will be kept busy answering 
them if she does not train the little 
mind to answer them for herself. She 
has also artistic and musical talents 
which could be developed to a good ac- 
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count. She is full of energy, pluck, and 
resolution. She will not be still two 
minutes at a time, but will be up and 
down, and out and around the house, 
almost before people know where she is. 
She has a good degree of Cautiousness, 
which will, to a certain extent, keep her 
out of harm’s way. She will look ahead 
and see danger coming in at the door, 
so she will seldom be rash or impulsive 
in action. She has a good development 
of the moral group of faculties. She 
will be a law to herself, and will set the 
house in order, if it needs it, for she will 
be a disciplinarian, and will make 
everyone toe the mark. She will put 
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rather short for the size of her head, 
and therefore she must be taught to 
hold up her head well. She must also 
cultivate her perceptive faculties, and 
learn to run and to walk straight and 
evenly and balance herself well. She 
will be apt to walk along, thinking 
about other things, instead of looking 
out for that which is below her feet, and 
hence she should have practical gym- 
nastic work daily. 


Fig. 415.—T., A., B.—These chil- 
dren vary in proportion of head, both 
in height and length, and can be helped 
considerably by being well understood. 














FIG. 415.—T., A., B., OF ROCKFORD, 0. 


T., at the left corner, is aged 8} years. 


Weight, 60} pounds; height, 3 feet 8 inches, 


A., in the centre of the group, is aged 13 years. Weight, 103 pounds; height, 5 feet 2 inches. 
B., on the right hand side, is aged 10 years, Weight, 81} pounds; height, 4 feet 7 inches. 


her foot down squarely and rigidly 
against any encroachments that would 
interfere with her duty and obligation 
to others, and will be full of joyousness 
and laughter. She will make a first- 
rate mimic, and will imitate her father 
at every turn. She appears to have a 
very sympathetic, tender mind. She is 
full of the milk of human kindness, and 
will want to do all the good she can to 
all the people she meets. She will be 
quite ambitious and desirous of excell- 
ing, and will not give up a project sim- 
ply because it is difficult. She will win 
her way into the hearts of people, and 
make friends on the spot. 

Just a word of caution. Her neck is 


The girl is finely developed in her 
perceptive qualities. She will be an apt 
scholar in scientific studies. She should 
be a good speller, and should do well in 
drawing, in arithmetic, botany, and 
physiology, but not so well in mental 
philosophy or mathematics. She ap- 
pears to have a good memory, and will 
make a good teacher in any of the lines 
of work we have mentioned. She could 
take up wood carving, Sloyd work, or 
pencil drawing, and would detect very 
quickly any mistakes made by her 
pupils. 

T., on the left, has a high head from 
the opening of the ear over the top of 
the head, but is deficient in the practi- 
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cal intellect, or the line over the eye. 
He will be more interested in mathe- 
matics than in science, and in theory 
rather than in practice. He will be 
somewhat visionary, and inclined to 
live in the clouds rather than down in 
the valley or on the plains. He will 
have to have a thing demonstrated to 
him in a very clear way so that he may 
understand it practically. He will want 
to do good in the world, and those of 
his type make good ministers, but we 
do not like to predict that he will make 
one, as we would like to have better ma- 
terial to judge from before we give our 
opinion more fully in this respect. He 
has a comparative memory, and is very 
quick to make up his mind about the 
people who visit the home. His likes 
and dislikes are so distinct that among 
his playmates he chooses one rather 
than another for hischum. He is ready 
to give up to someone else who wants 
what he has, and will be quite eloquent 
in debate or argument, and had better 
be trained to speak in public. 

B. will make a sharp, shrewd, busi- 
ness man, and has a very good balance 
of power, intellectually, morally, social- 
ly, and executively considered. He will 
never be left behind, but will always be 
equal to the occasion, and have a ready 
reply to show others where they are 
mistaken, and will generally manage to 
keep on the straight line himself. He 
has a fine disposition, is loving, social, 
winning, and genial. He is more open 
and frank than his brother, and will let 
the cat out of the bag before he knows 
it. He will win the esteem and con- 
fidence of others in a business or in a 
profession, and in the latter sphere he 
would have more work than he could 
well attend to. He will know how to 
put people into a good humor when 
they are a little off the track, and there- 
fore he will be the general peace-maker 
in the family, school, and business; and 
if he can get a good education it should 
by all means be given to him, for it will 
be a splendid dowry. 
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The Inquisitive Boy. 


I have a little boy of six 
Who sets me quite a task 
And often puts me in a fix 
By questions that he’ll ask. 
“ What holds the moon up in the sky? 
Where does the sunshine go? 
Why does my baby brother ery? ” 
Are things he wants to know. 


“Where does the gas go when put 
out? ” 
He asked me yesterday. 
The question filled my mind with 
doubt, 
I wondered what to say. 
“ Tf all the good people that die,” 
Says he, “in heaven are crowned, 
Why don’t they go up in the sky 
Instead of in the ground? 


“ Who lights the stars up every night 
And turns them out at dawn? 

What makes the snow so very white? 
Where is the new year born? 

Why have all negroes curly hair? 
What makes their skin so black? 

What makes a wheel go round, and 

where 

Do old ducks get their quack? 


“ Why can’t we see the wind at all? 
What makes the water wet? ” 

These and such questions daily fall 
From the wee lips of my pet. 

He’s most embarrassing at times 
Interrogating me, 

Yet when upon my knee he climbs 
I’m happy as can be! 

—Twinkles. 


——___@_—_____. 


In “Infaney and Childhood,” Mrs. 
Frances Fisher Wood gives mothers some 
plain and wholesome advice about the 
bringing up of children from birth until 
they are two years old. Interspersed 
with this advice are frequent references 
to the medical, scientific, and psycholog- 
ical reasons why it is given. 
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Report of the Phrenological Conference Held in 
New York. , 


(Continued from page 28.) 


Dr. Brandenburg: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
am very sorry that I was not able to be 
present all through the exercises, for I 
know that they must have been a great 
treat. 

I graduated from this Institute a few 
years ago, and I first used my knowledge 
as a practising phrenologist travelling 
through the State of New York. I had a 
year’s experience in that line, and I feel 
that it was a great benefit to me in my 
later profession. 

Gibbon has said that every person has 
two educations: one which he receives 
from others, and one more important 
which he gives to himself. Now, those of 
you who are about to receive your cer- 
tificates or diplomas from the American 
Institute of Phrenology are about to en- 
ter upon the field where you will have to 
give yourself an education. You have 
been, no doubt, well grounded in theory 
and practice in this Institute, and your 
future will depend largely upon your- 
selves and your own efforts, and if you 
succeed it will be to the credit of the 
Institute as well as to yourselves. 

Now, in making your examinations you 
should strive to give them in such a way 
as to enable those who patronize you to 
become more perfect, mentally and physi- 
eally speaking. It is your business to 
teach and to practise Phrenology, not all 
the time, perhaps, as some might think, 
but whenever it is possible for you to do 
so, it is your business to teach and to 
practise it. 

The important duty of a good phrenol- 
ogist consists in putting men into true 
relations with everything, and, in partic- 
ular, in intimate relations to elevated 
ideas and principles. It is the duty of a 
good phrenologist never to descend sim- 
ply to amuse others, and it is also his 
duty never to make a vaudeville show of 
himself, as some do. It is the business 
and the duty of a good phrenologist to 
study continually, and I thing it would 
be a good idea for phrenologists to have 
clinics, as young physicians do, so as to 
get hold of new ideas and new methods, 
to make examinations, and, finally, to be- 
come perfect in the profession. (Ap- 
plause.) 

It is the duty of a good phrenologist to 
study people and to study existing condi- 
tions so as to be able to put the right 
man in the right place, and not put those 


who belong in round holes into square 
ones, and those who belong in square 
ones into round ones, as our beloved Pro- 
fessor Sizer used to say, and it is a very 
important duty to help a man to select 
the right position or place in life. Then, 
when you have helped a man select a 
proper occupation you have not done all, 
for it seems to me that another impor- 
tant point is to tell him how to act in that 
profession, occupation, or trade; and so, 
although it is an important duty to help 
men to select a right position, it is still 
more important to tell them how to act 
when they are in it. 

Then, another important point, to my 
mind, which concerns the good phrenol- 
ogist, is not to put every man who comes 
under his hands into one of the three 
learned professions, as they were former- 
ly called, although in later years many 
more have been added, namely, medicine, 
law, or the ministry. Some phrenologists 
seem to think that when a mother brings 
her son to them, they must make a clergy- 
man, a doctor, or a lawyer out of him, but 
that is not the case, for there are a great 
many other places in life that men can 
fill well besides these three professions. 
Occasionally you will find those who are 
exactly suited to one of these professions, 
and who will bless you in the future for 
putting them in the right place, but a 
good phrenologist should use discrimina- 
tion and study conditions and occupa- 
tions intelligently, so as to be able to 
place people rightly. 

Another thing I think a good phrenolo- 
gist ought not to do, and that is he should 
not quibble over small faculties. He 
should not make much ado over the fac- 
ulties that are difficult to diagnose, like 
Size, Calculation, and especially Tune. I 
have known quite a number of young 
phrenologists, and, in fact, old and expe- 
rienced ones, too, to fall upon the rock of 
Tune. (Applause.) Tune is only a very 
small part of the human brain, and not 
a very important part, and my idea is that 
a phrenologist should take the brain as a 
whole and diagnose the case accordingly. 

Another very important duty of a good 
phrenologist is that he should always tell 
the truth as he finds it. 

I once got into quite a scrape by telling 
the truth just as I found it, in a little 
town here in New York State. I said that 
the woman with whom I boarded would 
be honest if circumstances compelled her 
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to be so. Perhaps I should not have said 
it in quite that way, but I did; but a min- 
ister of the town said to me afterward: 
“You told the truth about that woman. 
I know she is not honest, because she 
tried to cheat me out of a week’s board. 
She tried to make me pay for a week more 
that I had been with her.” 

Some years afterward, this same minis- 
ter called on me here in the city, and he 
said to me: “I suppose you remember 
the boarding-house woman of whom you 
said that she would be honest if circum- 
stances compelled her to be? Well, she 
ran up a big bill with nearly every mer- 
chant in the town and then skipped, and 
nobody knows where she is.” 

Now, in closing I will say that I think 
the very most important duty of a good 
phrenologist is never to take one step less 
because people are poor. 

Dr. Drayton: 

It is always pleasing to me, and it must 
be to all of you, to hear from someone 
who has been in the field and who knows 
what he is talking about. The points 
that such a man can bring forward are 
of immense value to us, and we can learn 
in no better way than from such a man 
and his experiences. I sometimes hear 
old fellows talking about their experi- 
ences in the dim past, but I always feel 
that the world has moved forward since 
their time and that things have changed, 
and that we need recent experiences more 
than a recital of what happened in the old 
days. 

My attention has been drawn to the 
fact that Mr. Buchel, A.I.P., of Louisiana, 
is on the programme for a paper. We 
should certainly be pleased to hear from 
Mr. Buchel, but I understand that he is 
not present. We will take his paper as 
read. 

Miss Jessie Fowler: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am very glad that our chairman is 
such a good mind-reader, because I was 
going to ask him, if he called upon me 
to read my paper on “ The Development 
of Character,” to allow it to stand as read. 
I recognize that there are others in the 
room who wish to make some remarks, 
and the time is passing rapidly. I would, 
however, like to make a remark in regard 
to the questions of the attitude of physi- 
cians toward Phrenology, because I think 
the gentleman who read the paper and 
the gentleman who made the criticism is 
also right to a certain extent. I myself 
have been connected with physicians all 
my life. 

I agree with the gentleman who said 
that physicians are the first ones we 
should approach. We want to get their 
sympathy and their co-operation, and we 
ean get it if we know how to properly 
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promulgate the subject of mental science. 
Unfortunately, however, there are many 
who speak on mental science and on 
health and hygiene who are not suffi- 
ciently well versed to do the subject 
credit; and therefore I urge upon those 
who expect to go out as phrenologists to 
increase their knowledge of the subject, 
for we have only been able to give you 
an idea, as it were, of what you must 
study in the future. We do not pretend 
to have given you more than the founda- 
tion of your life-work, but from this time 
forward you will find that a knowledge 
of anatomy and physiology will be neces- 
sary to you, so that you will be able to 
appreciate and intelligently consider the 
pathological side of the subject that you 
must treat. A phrenologist should be an 
expert, and I quite agree with our friend, 
the Doctor, that we want to be experts in 
our line, and that just as we go to a doc- 
tor as the highest authority on disease, 
we should go to a phrenologist in regard 
to mind culture and mind cure; but the 
more study you give to anatomy, physi- 
ology, and hygiene, the better able you 
will be to do your work as phrenol- 
ogists. 

I also wish to say a few words about 
what our friend, Mr. Rockwood, said in 
reference to the right and the left side of 
the face. We hope that Mr. Rockwood 
will some time become a thorough stu- 
dent of Phrenology, and then he will un- 
derstand why he takes one side of the 
face as the one representing the charac- 
ter of the individual most perfectly, and 
why the left side is always the more fa- 
vorable of the two to be reproduced in a 
photograph. 

I have no time to explain this point 
now, but the students will recognize the 
theory that the right side of the brain 
works out its characteristics on the left 
side of the face, and vice versa. The 
mother’s influence is reproduced on the 
one side and the father’s on the other. 

I have a very precious cast here, and 
I am going to ask you to handle it with 
your eyes only, as it is very delicate. It 
is a cast of Dr. Gall’s skull; it came from 
Paris, and was presented to my father 
during the celebration of Dr. Gall’s cen- 
tenary in London. My father and I had 
both examined the skull in Paris. This 
is, therefore, an actual representation of 
the skuil that belonged to our veteran, 
and I want you all to look at it and gain 
inspiration from it. 

Dr. Sizer, when he saw it, said: “ This 
is the most beautiful specimen of the 
cast of a skull that I have ever seen; all 
the lines are so distinct.” 

I thought that, as this was a conference 
of phrenologists, you would all be glad 
to see a cast of the skull of Dr. Gall. 
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ESTABLISHED 1838. 


CER HEALTH; 


Progress of Hygiene. 


The late meeting of the American 
Public Health Association may be re- 
garded as representative of hygienic 
progress, since the discussions include 
topics relating to public and private 
health, and the most recent improve- 
ments in preventive medicine were ex- 
ploited by leading observers. The work 
of the Association, as given in a di- 
gested form by the “Public Health 
Journal,” covered the following im- 
portant matters: 

Steam disinfection, which was con- 
sidered at much length, and details of 
experiment at several stations given. 
The point was made that while formal- 
dehyde gas will kill all bacteria and dis- 
ease germs not entirely protected, its 
penetration of woollen blankets and 
mattresses cannot be relied upon to the 
same extent as is the case in steam dis- 
infection. Such articles should be re- 
moved to a steam disinfecting plant. 
According to Dr. Ravold, Consulting 
Bacteriologist to the St. Louis Board of 
Health, who was present at the meeting 


of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis is the only city of the 
first class in the United States that is 
not provided with a plant of this kind. 
It is thought that Health Commission- 
er, Dr. Starkloff, will soon find a way of 
securing this most necessary addition to 
the sanitary armamentarium of this 
city. The filtration of water formed 
one of the most important subjects of 
the Association. It was shown that 
since the introduction of sand filters at 
Lawrence, Mass., the death rate has 
fallen considerably. The use of alum 
in filtering water was not favorably re- 
garded. The disinfection of barbers’ 
utensils and barber shops was recom- 
mended, also that of railway coaches, 
two reforms the great desirability of 
which for the improvement of public 
health is recognized by sanitarians 
everywhere. The problem of the best 
garbage disposition received deserved 
attention. In Berlin, Hamburg, and 
Montreal a method of garbage incinera- 
tion is in operation which, according to 
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opinion, seems to be the most com- 
mendable from a sanitary point of view. 
In the plants of those cities all garbage 
is completely incinerated; and it was in 
the sense of the convention that in or- 
der to obtain the best results from a 
sanitary point of view there should be 
no attempt to obtain a product from 
garbage. Philadelphia has solved the 
problem of getting the garbage to the 
reduction works without filling the 
streets with foul smells. There iron 
wagons are used, which are sealed tight- 
ly when filled. Inspectors keep close 
watch on the drivers of these wagons to 
see that this rule is not violated. In 
St. Louis, wooden garbage wagons are 
used. Also the prevention of the spread 
of tuberculosis and other matters of im- 
portance received close attention at the 
meetings of this Association, which 
contains among its members some of 
the most representative sanitarians of 
North America. Much has already been 
accomplished by the Association, and 
much more may be expected in the fut- 
ure from its fruitful activity in all 
questions concerning the public health. 


-_-—-- @ 





The Proper and Improper 
View of Heredity. 


There are two ways of looking at the 
question of heredity. Some people de- 
light in pacifying their conscience in 
not making any attempt to alter weak- 
ness by saying, “ Oh, I have inherited 
my temper from my father, and there- 
fore I cannot help it.” “I know I am 
sensitive, but then my mother was so 
nervous I cannot help being so.” Thus 
the blame is laid upon parental in- 
heritance. Now, if the evil tendencies 
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are inherited, may we not reasonably 
expect the good qualities to be also 
inherited? Yet we find many chil- 
dren of fine parents turn out the op- 
posite to their parents. If heredity 
was answerable for everything, then 
it would produce the good as well 
as the evil. I recall hearing a ser- 
mon once, preached by the Rev. 
Charles Berry, D.D., who said he once 
found a party of young men in the 
Rocky Mountains, all of whom were 
sons of ministers and fine, respectable 
families. They were all sowing wild 
oats, when Dr. Berry suggested that 
they had gone down low enough; could 
they not begin to live up to their privi- 
leges. He also knew a woman who had 
come out of the slums, and she became 
the most saintly person he ever met. 
Now, reasoned Dr. Berry, if the disso- 
lute sons are the inheritance of the 
good and pious, refined and cultured, 
and the saintly woman can come from 
among surroundings of filth and bad 
language, then heredity ought not to 
be considered a matter of fatality. We 
may inherit propensities that are evil 
and yet have sufficient power to over- 
come them. Let us never fold our 
hands and say because we have inher- 
ited a poor memory, or small Order, 
poor Calculation, or imperfect diges- 
tion and weak lungs, that we are fated 
by that inheritance and cannot over- 
come it. 


HEREDITY’S OPPOSITES. 


As the parents so the child; 

Wild and vicious, meek and mild; 
Filled with hate, or full of love— 
Fit for hell, or heaven above. 


Heart of flint, or pitiful, 

Easy pleased, or critical; 
Quick of mind and fleet of foot, 
Or of brain-power destitute. 
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Lowest sinner, highest saint, 
Dull of wit and full of plaint; 
Helpless fool, or genius rare, 
Greets with smile, or vacant stare. 


Is it chance, or is it fate? 
Is it love, or is it hate? 
Is it wrong, or is it just? 
Is it may, or is it must? 


Uttered word we can’t recall, 
Loosened stone is sure to fall; 
There’s no effect without cause, 
No escape from Nature’s laws. 


What we sow, sure we shall reap, 
Blessings rich, or curses deep. 
J. B.C. 


And let us remember that by improv- 
ing our environments we may produce 
a richer crop of virtues than we gained 
by inheritance. 





ss 
LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
sirability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted. 


LIBRARY. 


“ A Manual of Mental Science for Teach- 
ers and Students; or, Childhood: Its 
Character and Culture. By Jessie A. 
Fowler, author of “ The Early Develop- 
ment of our Children,” “ Phrenology in 
the Schools,” ete. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Fowler & Wells Co., New York and 
London. 

The demand for books containing tech- 
nical information for the use of parents 
and teachers, so that their instruction 
shall be a real application to the growing 
development and wants of the young, 
may be said to have fairly awakened. 
The past fifteen years or so have seen the 
growth of a new science of mind, in that 
observers of keen capabilities have been 
studying the child-mind, noting its pri- 
mary growth, the gradual outcome and 
exercise of the various faculties. There- 
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fore, a most important addition may be 
said to have been made to our psycho- 
logical literature, the usefulness of which 
is at once apparent to the intelligent. 
In that department of physio-psychology 
known by the name of Phrenology, ob- 
servers and students have for many years 
exploited the natural growth of mind, 
and the data that they have accumulated 
have been of very great service to the 
class of observers before mentioned. It 
should be said, however, that phreno- 
logical literature has been somewhat de- 
fective in producing treatises that might 
be used in the schools after the fashion 
of the school manuals pertaining to the 
ordinary branches of education. There 
have certainly been attempts made to 
supply useful treatises, in England and 
in this country, but their employment in 
a practical way has been extremely lim- 
ited. To-day, with the material at com- 
mand, useful books can be written that 
will have a paramount value. In this 
view of the case, the work above entitled 
has a particular interest. 

The author has been a careful student 
of mind for years, and her relations to 
society have led her to devote much time 
to this study, especially in regard to chil- 
dren, and of methods applicable to edu- 
cation. 

The book, then, is a combination of the 
data of the psychological observer and of 
the phrenological observer, the latter 
brought into that crystallized form that 
is directly serviceable. The author notes 
how mind is evolved in successive stages, 
and brings to bear in a practical way 
those essential principles of culture, 
which, if appreciated, apply to a balanced 
or harmonious mind-growth in the in- 
dividual. 

The phrenological system is very clear- 
ly set forth, so that any teacher can avail 
himself or herself of it; and then the 
questions and answers serve a most use- 
ful purpose toward making the book a 
school treatise. The illustrations are 
numerous, and about cover the field of 
mind distribution into faculty. The glos- 
sary of terms, a very full one, is in itself 
a valuable feature for the use of the 
teacher who has not a fair knowledge of 
the anatomy of the brain. 

It is to be hoped that educators will 
look into this book with the candor and 
fairness which it deserves. It is of un- 
questionable value, and the teacher who 
adopts it will find the work of teaching 
not only simplified, but rendered doubly 
interesting, and the parent who reads it 
will be assisted in understanding the 
children of the home, and so aided in 
their management. Taken altogether, 
this is a very important contribution to 
the literature of pedagogy. 
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“An Epitome of the History of Medi- 
cine.” By Roswell Park, A.M., M.D., 
Prof. of Surgery in the Medical De- 
partment of the University of Buffalo, 
ete. Illustrated. Royal Octavo, pages 
xiv.-348. Cloth. The F. A. Davis Co., 
Philadelphia, New York, and Chicago. 


A history of medicine that presents the 
leaaing facts from the earliest time to 
the present in a condensed form has been 
the need of the profession. Dr. Park has 
endeavored to meet that need in the vol- 
ume above entitled. Of course the writ- 
ing of such a history has been attended 
with many difficulties, some of which are 
readily obvious to the educated physi- 
cian; yet with excellent resources at his 
command and a persevering spirit the au- 
thor has carried out his purpose, and 
through an enterprising publishing com- 
pany made available to the public a work 
that is highly creditable in both a tech- 
nical and a literary sense. To treat of 
ancient and medizval medicine was in- 
deed to be considered a multi-sided topic 
—philosophy, natural science, theology, 
and belles lettres—so that the reader has 
given him in terms graceful, and judici- 
ous, too, we think, a social and moral 
conspectus of the different periods 
through which medicine has passed dur- 
ing the two thousand years of its re- 
corded existence. We can only mention 
a few of the chapter divisions to give an 
idea of the scope of the work, viz., Medi- 
cine among the Egyptians, the Orientals, 
Chinese, Greeks, Romans; The Arabic 
Period; The School of Montpellier; In- 
fluence of Occult Sciences; Old Vienna 
School; Animal Magnetism; Inoculation 
against Smallpox; Theory of Excite- 
ment; Homeopathy; The Vienna, Paris, 
and German Schools; Rational Medicine; 
Parasitism and the Germ Theory; Medi- 
cine in America; Anesthesia; Antisep- 
sis; Dentistry. 

The illustrations are numerous, includ- 
ing views of ancient surgical methods, 
instruments, and portraits of many emi- 
nent doctors who flourished in the differ- 
ent periods of early and later time. 


“The Modern Management of Diphtheria 
and Croup Cases.” By Augustus Caillé, 
M.D. 


A comprehensive review of the meth- 
ods employed by well-informed physi- 
cians. So useful for reference in a disease 
subject to urgent complications. Dr. 
Caillé accepts the anti-toxine treatment 
as of paramount importance. If we differ 
with him in regard to this, we are quite 
ready to approve the other suggestions 
regarding the hygiene of nose, mouth, 
skin, and diet, and the surgical resorts 
in extreme cases. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on thetr character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


J. W.—Fulham.—This gentleman pos- 
sesses a good practical type of intellect. 
He is highly ambitious to excel in all 
moral causes. He is very sympathetic, 
honest, straightforward, and reliable. He 
is true to his convictions, and a capable 
observer of men and things. He ought 
to be engaged in philanthropic or scien- 
tific work, he is able to arrange, system- 
atize, and lay out work with care and 
neatness. He is very earnest, sincere, and 
enthusiastic. He is one to help others 
through difficulties. If he is not careful 
his judgment may sometimes be influ- 
enced by his sympathies. 


W. H. E.—Reading.—Has a favorable 
organization for an active business of 
some kind. He is sharp in perception, 
keen in observation, and has a capi- 
tal memory for details. Is very thor- 
ough in his work, shrewd in his judg- 
ment, and apt in comparing the quality 
of things. He is steady, persevering, 
independent. candid and hopeful. He 
should be careful about his associates, 
for he is fond of company. Yes, you have 
the ability to succeed in a retail business. 


George Brundidge.—You have a very 
practical intellect—one that takes in ev- 
erything of account that is worth notice. 
You live in the front rooms of your house 
rather than in the back ones, for you 
like to see passers-by, and when out in 
the country you examine Nature, and ev- 
erything that is beautiful for the eye to 
examine. You are a utilitarian man, and 
reduce things to their practical value. 
You are also a man of order and method, 
and like to do your work accordingly. 
You should show special artistic talent, 
for you are well developed in the side, or 
perfecting qualities, such Ideality, Con- 
structiveness, and Imitation; therefore, 
you are quick to detect any means of rep- 
resentation of art. 

Your moral group of faculties is suffi- 
ciently well balanced to give you special 
interest in works of a philanthropic char- 
acter. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Psevponym or_ INITIAL, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





H. A. Gontz, Class of ’96, of New Flor- 
ence, Pa.—We were pleased to receive 
your note containing the communication 
relative to Miss O. G., and we give the par- 
ticulars in full, thinking that others may 
be interested in them. The time is com- 
ing when physicians will no longer be 
puzzled with cases of this kind. They 
will know how to localize mental facul- 
ties and will be able to trace the sensa- 
tions of pain in the body and control of 
muscular movement to the proper nerve- 
centres in the brain; and when this time 
arrives we trust that Phrenology will 
have the credit given to it for having so 
patiently pointed out for years to an in- 
credulous audience of scientists that 
more could be done in cerebral cases if 
the localization of functions had only 
been more fully studied. We are always 
glad to hear from old members, and trust 
we shall have further communications 
during the coming year. 

An exceptionally interesting case of 
physical and mental phenomena has at- 
tracted my attention, of which I beg leave 
to tell you. 

In July the subject, Miss Ollive G——, 
was attacked with a peculiar spasmodic 
jerking of the arms, principally the left, 
over which she had no control whatever, 
as the movement was not accompanied 
by pain; at first it was vastly funny, but 
when the young lady was suddenly pros- 
trated and subject to the most violent and 
excruciating pains in the body and head, 
the jerking movement extending all over 
the body, super-sensitive to the slightest 
noise, and her life despaired of by her 
physician, it was not so funny. 

The first attack occurred in July; since 
that time she has been prostrated five 
times, about a month apart, and each 
time her life despaired of. 

Sunday evening, apparently enjoying 
the best of health, while attending 
church, she was attacked the fifth time. 
I called on the young lady at her home, 
and found her suffering with severe pain 
in the head in the region of the temples; 
her arms and body convulsed with spas- 
modic movement, sometimes very violent; 
the movement is backward, sometimes el- 
evating the body, as in hysteria; very 
sensitive to noise, accompanied by an 
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itching sensation of the body, but per- 
fectly rational. The young lady has been 
rational in all the attacks, knowing what 
she was doing and what was going on 
about her, until overcome by morphine; 
the mental faculties seemingly unim- 
paired, with the exceptionof speech. Since 
the first attack she has frequently found 
herself at a loss for words to express her 
ideas, often forgetting words and being 
unable to substitute them. I might also 
add each attack has been accompanied 
by wakefulness. She is exceptionally 
healthy and strong, and her physicians 
are puzzled. Knowing that you have made 
a special study of this portion of the 
brain, I take the liberty to infringe upon 
your time. Possibly the phenomena ex- 
hibited will conform to your views, and 
any suggestion for the lady’s benefit 
would be highly appreciated. 

There are two methods of treatment 
open to her. Evidently there is a foreign 
disturbance in the third frontal convolu- 
tion. This should be removed by dispers- 
ing it through medical treatment or mag- 
netism. An operation we should avoid, 
if possible. Do you know of anyone in 
your neighborhood who could give her 
the right kind of advice? 


From C. D. Dickey.—El Paso, Tex.—In 
replying to Walter S. Herman, “ Does 
Omniscience doubt not, and therefore 
never reason? ” I should like to say, Om- 
niscience knows and has no occasion to 
reason. Reasoning is a mental process by 
which man seeks to solve that about 
which he is uncertain. Omniscience 
needs not to resort to this process. Rea- 
son has long been regarded as the high- 
est of the mental faculties, but I think 
the world is beginning to learn that it 
has been too much exalted, that there are 
other far higher faculties, that, in brief, 
reason is an attribute of, and necessary 
only to, an immature state. 

Levi Hummel.—Port Reading. N. J.—If 
you have a copy of the “Arena” for 
March last which contains the article you 
mention, we should be very happy if you 
could loan it to us to use; but, first of 
all, would you kindly write a reply your- 
self to the article in which Professor 
Wilder chooses to call “Phrenology a 
humbug”? All the members of our lit- 
erary union will also be anxious to see 
the article, which we shall be glad to for- 
ward them in turn. It will benefit the 
science largely if our friends around the 
country will likewise be on the alert for 
any ignorant statements bearing on 
Phrenology, and allow us to throw our 
light into the centre from which such a 
lack of intelligence comes. 

Herman J. Weihe.—Milwaukee, Wis.— 
Many thanks for your kind letter. The 
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article in the November number of the 
“Cosmopolitan” is being dissected and 
corrected with illustrations that put 
right the error of the writer, for, al- 
though the article in itself is forcible, yet 
the conclusions and examples drawn are 
misleading. 

Your other suggestions are very appro- 
priate, and the first time we get a little 
leisure we intend writing you personally 
regarding them. In the meantime, accept 
our sincere thanks for your kind thought. 

W. C. Hosford.—Everett, Mass.—We ap- 
preciate your kind words of sympathy on 
the loss we have sustained through the 
death of the late Professor Nelson Sizer. 

James Coates.—Rothesay, Scotland.— 
We are in receipt of your long letter con- 
cerning Professor Sizer, and we note with 
interest that you fully appreciated this 
grand teacher of humanity. We are also 
glad to know that you knew a young man 
who received benefit by his personal com- 
munications. He was indeed a busy man, 
and had many branches of work upon 
which he lavished his genius and time. 
He has left a sacred memory in the hearts 
of innumerable friends all over the world, 
and we are constantly receiving tributes 
to his memory. We beg you, therefore, 
to accept our sincere thanks for your 
thoughtfulness in writing to us at this 
time in reference to his work. Our hands, 
hearts, and brain are full of the work, 
and we trust that strength will be given 
us to carry on for many years the work 
started by the veterans who have passed 
away. 


J. L. Capen.—We wish to acknowledge 
your very suitable and touching note to 
Mrs. Wells in regard to the loss of Mr. 
Sizer. All workers in the science are par- 
ticularly mindful of the value he was to 
them individually and to the world at 
large. We wish our space allowed us to 
give a more detailed account of what you 
and others have so beautifully expressed. 


M. M.—Can you forward such as pict- 
ure as you refer to—namely, of a young 
woman possessing such marvellous beau- 
ty that no man, woman, or child could 
look upon her with indifference? As you 
have long expected to find in the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL such a photograph, 
perhaps you can supply us with the same. 


D. J. Jenkins.—Charileston, S. C.—We 
trust that ere this you have raised the 
necessary sum to give to your dear little 
negro orphans the required food and shel- 
ter to keep them during the coming year. 
You are doing a noble work, and, al- 
though we cannot reprint the article by 
Mr. George R. Scott in our columns, yet 
we trust that any who are blessed with 
a sufficient superabundance may be 
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moved to send donations to the Rev. D. J. 
Jenkins, Colored Orphanage, 20 Franklin 
Street, South Carolina, who will thank- 
fully acknowledge the same. 


David Fox.—We are sorry that your 
suggestions have come to us after the 
date which we gave for the prize award 
to be given, but we hope to be able to 
offer another similar prize later in the 
year on the same subject, when, we trust, 
you will compete again and have better 
luck. 

Lena E. Upton.—Bath, Me.—We are 
grateful to you for writing so fully re- 
garding your appreciation of our dear 
friend, Nelson Sizer, who has recently 
passed away. We have forwarded your 
letter to his family, who, we know, will 
also appreciate very highly your expres- 
sions of regard in reference to his work. 


J. A. Durham.—In reply to your query 
concerning the article which appeared in 
the March JOURNAL on the organ of Con- 
tinuity, we would refer you to the follow- 
ing JOURNAL, which pointed out that the 
size stated should have been reversed: 
thus, “large” should have been substi- 
tuted for “small,” and vice versa. We 
are glad you found out the mistake, as it 
shows your thoughtfulness on the sub- 
ject. 

Florence L. Harmon.—North Windham, 
Me.—We are pleased to acknowledge your 
letter in regard to the prize offered in the 
August number for the best definition of 
reliability. You will see in a subsequent 
number that the prize has already been 
awarded, and the letter of our little cor- 
respondent inserted. Will your please to 
try again some time for another prize, for 
we shall be pleased to hear from you? 


A. E. Snyder.—In reply to your query 
as to what faculties are necessarily best 
developed in persons who can remember 
names well, we may say, the organs of 
Eventuality, Continuity, and Form. For 
the memory of a face, Individuality is the 
principal factor, and that faculty you 
probably have largely developed. 

In regard to your second query as to 
the largest head ever mentioned that was 
in a sound condition, we may say, twenty- 
nine inches, measured by L. N. Fowler, in 
England. 

In regard to your third query as to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, we may say that 
we consider the remark rather strong, 
and that, although Emerson may not 
have had much mechanical skill, yet it is 
not only the perceptive faculties that 
give that power, for Constructiveness is 
also necessary to give mechanical skill. 
Therefore, a person may have small per- 
ceptives and large Constructiveness and 
be mechanical, and vice versa and be un- 
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mechanical. If it is true that Emerson 
had small perceptives and large Construé- 
tiveness, he would show his ingenuity in 
a literary rather than in a practical man- 
ner. 

It is our purpose, later on in the year, 
to give a character sketch of Emerson, in 
which you will no doubt be interested. 


Annie Loetscher.—St. Paul, Minn.—We 
will look up your communication, and let 
you hear by mail in reference to your 
queries. 

Mr. G. Markley.—We regret that your 
name was inserted without the k on page 
292 in the December JOURNAL. 

S. A. Shaw.—West Auburn, Me.—Many 
thanks for your suggestion—namely, 
that you would like to see a picture of 
the person at the head of every character 
sketch. We suppose you mean in the 
back part of the JoURNAL, under the head 
“New Subscribers.” We should be very 
glad to have the option of printing small 
photographs of those who send them for 
remarks, and we would like, in the fut- 
ure, for persons to state their willingness, 
or otherwise, on this point. It would, of 
course, be a benefit to all who read the 
sketches, and more of the readers might 
take a general interest in this column. 


M. T. Tiers.—We wish to thank you for 
your communication regarding your ap- 
preciation of Mr. Sizer. We have passed 
on your letter to his family. 

A. B. Holsinger, Bridgewater, Va.—We 
have in our special phrenological drawer 
the book you refer to, and the sketch of 
your life which you sent to Mr. Sizer; 
and, as you are so well known to us all, 
we should still like to retain the same for 
the benefit of the pages of the JouRNAL. 
Mrs. Wells was making inquiries the 
other day in reference to this sketch, and 
we mentioned the desire we had to use it. 


I. O. V.—Mich.—We are glad you are 
“well pleased with the results of the ex- 
aminations,” and that “‘they could not 
have been better.” You surprise us by 
saying: “TI trust that I shortly will be 
able to forward another club, as the out- 
come of ours has awakened interest 
among quite a few of our friends.” I am 
sure people in other towns would be glad 
to make similar arrangements among 
their friends if they knew more about it. 
We invite all interested parties to write 
for particulars of club rates (for eight 
photos). 

Not long since I examined phrenologi- 
eally a young lady whose head measured 
22x14 inches, and her weight was only 
eighty pounds. She was a school teach- 
er by profession, having an average at- 
tendance of fifty scholars. 

Finding the middle lobe of the brain 
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dipping deep and the life line long, I de- 
scribed her as having strong hold on life, 
and likely to deceive a doctor many times 
before she would die. She replied that 
she had deceived the doctor three times 
already. 

At one time this summer her weight 
has gone down to sixty pounds. I ad- 
vised her to give up teaching and take 
up some other occupation that would 
give her more out-door exercise. 

J. D., Lindsay, Ont. 

The Fowler Institute, England.—We 
are glad to learn that a new class of stu- 
dents has been started on Tuesday even- 
ings, which makes two per week. One 
student is energetic enough to start the 
study at eighty-four years of age. He is 
a retired Congregational minister, but 
quite agile and enthusiastic. Mr. Elliott 
inquires if Americans start the study at 
that age. 

At their December meeting a good deal 
of interest was manifested, and the at- 
tendance was good, considering it was 
held on the 22d of the month, so near to 
Christmas day. Three new members are 
reported during the last week of the year, 
which makes forty-four new names re- 
ceived since January ist of last year. Mr. 
William Brown, president of the Insti- 
tute,. lectured on the 12th of January, 
when Miss Fowler’s New Year’s greeting 
was read to the members. Miss Maxwell, 
Miss Dexter, Mr. Dyer, among other mem- 
bers, have called at the Fowler Institute. 
Preparations were being made on the re- 
ceipt of the letter dated December 31st, - 
for the annual winter examination, of 
which a further report will be given. On 
another page will be seen the report of 
Mr. Elliott on the character of the Rev. 
William L. Watkinson. 

Copy of programme for the Winter 
session of Fowler Institute, London, Eng. 
—January 12, W. Brown, J. P.; January 
26, Miss Dexter; February 9, Mr. P. V. 
Zyto; February 23, R. Higgs, Jr.; March 
9, G. B. Coleman; March 23, J. B. Eland; 
April 13, D. T. Elliett; April 27, Miss E. 
Russell; May 11, Annual Meeting. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eli Ward and family, of 
Cleethorps, England, have recently vis- 
ited the American Institute, en route to 
Chicago, Ill., where they propose lectur- 
ing on Phrenology. Their lectures are in- 
terspersed with music, rendered by their 
accomplished daughters. 

The Rev. E. A. Watkins, of Albany, 
N. Y., is continuing his phrenological re- 
searches in his pastoral charge. 

Mr. George Cozens, after a short vaca- 
tion, opens in Winnipeg, where he will 
give his fourth course of lectures in that 
town. We wish him a very successful 
visit. 
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A Prize Offer.—A Free Subscription. 


The following illustrations represent 
four celebrated poets. Anyone who cares 
to compete and to carry out the condi- 


names of three new subscribers for a 
year, and one free one will be given. 
Thus, by a little exertion (among 





tions of the prize offer can secure a year’s 
subscription to the JouRNAL FREE by 
first cutting out the pictures and replac- 


friends), a FREE SUBSCRIPTION can be 
secured. Will some of our correspondents 
who say they want the JOURNAL, but can- 





ing the slips in their proper places and 
pasting them on a sheet of paper, with 
their names, and send them with the 


not afford it, make an effort to take ad- 
vantage of this easy way of helping them- 
selves and the JouRNAL? 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 











THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given, ~ 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“ Gaillard’s Medical Journal,” practical 
as regards its treatment on subjects of 
interest to the profession. 


* American Medical Journal,” St. Louis, 
Mo.,one of the best established represent- 
atives of what is termed American medi- 
cine, eclectic and liberal on all casts of 
practice. Articles are brief and of the 
sort that the practitioner needs, being 
suggestive and instructive. E. Younkin, 
M.D., editor. 


“ Progrés Médical,” Paris.—Dr. Bourne- 
ville is still the chief editor of this well- 
known gazette of medicine, published 
weekly, and has its uses in a general way, 
as it gives abstracts of movement in sci- 
entific lines related to medicine. 


“Philadelphia Medical Journal” ap- 
pears as a weekly for the first time. The 
number is certainly inviting because of 


its detail. Dr. George M. Gould is chief 
editor, a considerable corps of assistants 
supporting him. ‘ 


“Medical Age,” semi-monthly, belongs 
to the class of practical issue appreciated 
by the active physician, covers consider- 
able ground, although by no means for- 
midable in size. Brief notes from prac- 
tice contain abundant hints. Detroit, 
Mich. 


“ Pacific Medical Journal,” Dr. Winslow 
Anderson present editor, continues in the 
lines originally marked out by the insti- 
tutor, and gives his constituency of the 
gold coast a valuable medical monthly. 
San Francisco. 


“ Dietetic Hygienic Gazette ” appears in 
a neat form and shows, to our surprise, 
that it’s getting old, being now in its 
fourteenth volume. The development of 
this publication has been interesting. Al- 
together, it is an excellent organ of the 
class indicated by its title. New York. 


“ Ninth Annual Report of the New Am- 
sterdam Eye and Ear Hospital.”—This 
report for the year ending September 30, 
1897, shows a considerable amount of ser- 
vice rendered by one institution to the 
people of New York City. Not only does 
it treat cases of the eye and ear diseases, 
but also nose and throat, the latter or- 
gans being necessarily concerned in many 
affections of the ear and eye. 


“Chemical Value and Chemical Results of 
Using Professor Gaertner’s Mother 
Milk in Children.” By Louis Fischer, 
M.D., and Herman Poole, F.C.S. 


This is a comprehensive digest of re- 
sults obtained in the use of the practical 
appropriation of milk. The showings are 
certainly good. Of course, the nearer an 
approach of an artificial preparation to 
natural milk of a child’s mother, the 
better would be the nutritious effect. 
Claims made for this mother milk are 
high, but seem to stand by the data given. 
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“ American Art Journal.”—Weekly.—A 
trade publication characterized by en- 
ergy and success. W. M. Thoms, Editor, 
New York. 


“Parisian,” as a monthly, compares 
with other and older magazines for the 
liveliness and variety of its short stories. 
Most of the topics belong to old world 
relations, and include art, history, criti- 
cism, etc. New York. 


———__ 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


A new Register and Chart is now in the 
press, by Miss Jessie A. Fowler, which 
will contain tables for all the newest 
ideas on the subject. Such a chart will 
fill the want experienced for some time. 
It will be given with the new Bust that 
Miss Fowler has in preparation, and can 
also be used by all phrenologists. 

The Physiological, Psychological, Diet, 
and Hygienic tables need be filled only 
when desired. A few leaves will be re- 
served blank for remarks. It will be the 
most complete Chart ever issued for the 
price. 


General F. G. Moberly, superintendent 
of schools for feeble-minded children un- 
der the school board, London, England, 
writes us as follows: 

“T am afraid I am not sufficiently well 
informed on anatomy to be able to judge 
of your Manual, but I purpose to study 
it and to see how I may practically turn 
its lessons to account on the afflicted chil- 
dren, blind, deaf, and feeble-minded who 
are my special charge under the school 
board.” 

This is a move in the right direction. 


STUDIES OF MIND AND CHARACTER. 


To respond to a demand that certain of 
the excellent essays that have appeared 
in the “Human Nature Library” be 
placed in a form more convenient and 
permanent, we have collected the follow- 
ing in a neat volume, under the title of 
“‘ Studies of Mind and Character ”: 

“Physical Factors of Character; ” “Self 
Study and Mental Improvement; ” “ Per- 
sonal Integrity or Conscientiousness; ” 
“The Complete Man;” “The Will; ” “The 
Servant Question.” A brief introductory 
note by the author, Dr. H. S. Drayton, 
opens the series. The value of these es- 
says to the thoughtful man or woman is 
unquestionable. Written in a style that 
affects no profound erudition or meta- 
physical subtilty, they are adapted to 
readers of every class, and are helpful 
in a high degree to all who seek advice 
and suggestions for self-betterment. A 
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volume of upward of 200 pages, it is of- 
fered at 75 cents, only a limited number 
of copies being offered to the public. 


The Publishers announce “Human Nat- 
ure Library” for 1898. This library, as 
the readers are aware, is published quar- 
terly, in January, April, July, and Octo- 
ber, and opens with “ Phrenology and Its 
Progress—Human Nature Alike and Yet 
So Unlike.” This one is by the late Nel- 
son Sizer, the very last talk or address 
delivered in public, and that at the open- 
ing of the class of ’97. Never again ap- 
pearing in public, and the graduates of 
the American Institute scattered, as they 
are, we might say, to the four corners 
of the earth, will doubly welcome this 
first instalment of the “ Human Nature 
Library ” of 1898, followed by numbers 
from the pen of the gifted J. A. Fow- 
ler, able successor to the late Profess- 
ors L. N. Fowler, her father, and Nelson 
Sizer, a life-time friend and co-worker in 
the science of Phrenology, the titles of 
which are, for April, “ Phrenology; Its 
Uses in Business Life”; for July, “ Men 
and Women Compared Scientifically by 
Phrenology,through Temperament, etc.” ; 
for October, “ Phrenology in Relation to 
Recent Researches in Mind-reading.” 
The price is 10 cents a number, or 30 cents 
for the four numbers; or, if renewal of 
subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL is made at the same time, a special 
offer of $1.25 for the two is advertised. 


Catalogues will be sent on receipt of 
postal card, bearing the name and ad- 
dress. Please write plainly. 


CAN PHRENOLOGICAL CHARTS BE 
MADE FROM PHOTOGRAPHS ? 
YES, IF PROPERLY TAKEN. 


Every day we are making phrenologi- 
cal examinations and written descrip- 
tions of character from pictures, giving 
advice as to culture, choice of occupa- 
tion, marriage adaptation, training and 
education of children, and the _ best 
means of securing the highest degree of 
success in life. For these examinations 
from portraits we desire two views—a 
perfect profile, or side view, and a front 
view. The hair should be wet and care- 
fully brushed close when the pictures are 
taken, so as to reveal the form of every 
part of the head. We also desire a state- 
ment of measurements and other facts to 
aid us in determining temperamental 
conditions, etc. Send a two-cent stamp 
for a “ Mirror of the Mind.” 


“The Manual of Mental Science,”. by 
J. A. Fowler. This work has been men- 
tioned in our columns as the very latest 
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and the best on the subject. In its pure 
phrenology, simplicity of treatment, nov- 
elty of nomenclature, valuable sugges- 
tions to the reader, or review as applying 
to the wants of the teacher, the parent 
and the advanced student it is meeting 
with very great success. The price re- 
mains the same, $1 postpaid. To further 
retain the interest of our subscribers, or 
those who may wish to induce others to 
become such, see special $1.85 offer on 
another page. 


R. J. Black says: “ Doing a fine busi- 
ness out in this country. The best I have 
done since I went on the road. Will order 
a thousand or five hundred more soon.” 
He writes from Nebraska, where he has 
been lecturing and examining for the 
past three months, having used over 500 
Wells charts. 

“ Not in it.” This is a work which con- 
siders the money question, and is from 
the ready pen of the long-time public 
writer for many of the popular maga- 
zines, Mrs. Anna Olcott Commelin, and 
should have consideration in its dealing 
with the question of the day. It is pithy 
and practical, as well as entertaining in 
its narrative. Price, 75 cents. 

The New York “Herald” published, 
word for word, the character sketch by J. 
A. Fowler, of the Hon. Russell Sage, and 
the new departure in child culture in- 
troduced in Miss Fowler’s “ Manual of 
Mental Science,” which is a new and prac- 
tical method of judging of child growth. 

I received your letter and the “ Manual 
of Mental Science,” which I am very 
much pleased with. 

S. G., St. Johns, Can. 


‘A Manual of Mental Science,” by Miss 
Jessie A. Fowler, received. After exami- 
nation, I think it is admirably adapted 
as a text-book for those beginning the 
study of Phrenology, especially in public 
schools. I would like to see it adopted 
as a text-book in every school. I con- 
sider it the only one published on Phre- 
nology that is adapted to those who know 
nothing of the subject. It makes it very 
clear and plain, and I hope it will have 
a very large sale. Jos. O. Jones. 


“The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has 
been a great help to me, and I cannot well 
afford to be without it. It is like an old 
friend, always ready to give me good, ap- 
preciative, and acceptable advice. A gem 
of its kind, it should be read and sub- 
scribed for by every family, and so give 
the members something which will en- 
able them to better understand others. 

“Delighted with the JOURNAL, very in- 
teresting and helpful as a teacher.” 

“My subscription has expired; cannot 
well afford to resubscribe, but the ‘ Spe- 
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cial offer’ of $1.85 enables me to do 
so. o 


“Have just read J. A. Fowler’s phren- 
ography of Russell Sage, the best I’ve 
ever read. nee id 


“T must apologize for inactivity in the 
phrenological field during the past two 
years. I still study human nature as in- 
terpreted by Phrenology. I find the dis- 
seminating of its truths in my school- 
work as most helpful. The first number 
of the JoURNAL for the coming year is 
specially interesting and attractive.” 


With the Massage Rollers something 
more than the mere surface friction 
which is obtained by the hand rubbing 
is secured; as there is no friction, press- 
ure is brought to bear where needed, on 
the deep tissues, the veins, nerves, and 
muscles. The circulation of the blood is 
equalized, distributing evenly the warmth’ 
of the body, relieving rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia and other inflammatory condi- 
tions, and producing an active flow of the 
fluids of the entire system. It soothes 
and quiets the nerves. 

There is hardly an ill condition of the 
body that cannot be corrected with this 
wonderful little implement. 

For reduction of flesh the Rollers are 
most effective, large abdomens reduced 
as by magic. Excessive fulness of the 
hips rolled off by regular attention to 
rolling down over the hips and upper 
part of the leg. No man or woman should 
be without at least one size of the Roll- 
ers, for toward helping us to help our- 
selves, nothing is more important than 
the Massage Roller. 

For further information, see advertise- 
ment on another page. 


A Special Offer to Our Subscribers.— 
We offer to send, on receipt of $10, fifteen 
dollars’ worth of books selected from our 
list, by express; ten dollars’ worth for 
$7.50; six dollars worth for $5.00. The 
selection is to be made from the first 20 
pages of our catalogue, as we cannot 
agree to supply other than our own pub- 
lications at these rates. 


The “ Phrenological Annual” for 1898 
has a frontispiece of the late Professor 
Sizer, with a reminiscence by D. T. El- 
liott, and reports and papers full of in- 
terest from the various Phrenological 
societies and clubs. Price, 15 cents. 


“The King’s Daughter and the King’s 
Son ” is one of the good baoks lately pub- 
lished on character development. It is 
unaffected and faithful, with intense 
purity of feeling, and will be welcomed 
by our readers. The price is $1.00, post- 
paid. 3 
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THE YUKON COUNTRY. 


The New York “ Herald ” says: “ There 
is nowhere, in all this northern country 
at this season, any indication that this is 
not a comfortable country to live in. 
People forget the long winters and the 
extreme cold, and wonder why there are 
not more habitations. The great mineral 
resources of the country introduce other 
energies than that of farming alone, and 
yet agriculture in time may play an im- 
portant part. The means of communica- 
tion, both overland and by sea, within a 
few years, from more hospitable climes, 
will bring everything here at moderate 
prices. While the seasons are extremely 
short, most hardy vegetables and some 
cereals are grown, maturing rapidly, and 
history tells us potatoes, turnips, cab- 
bages, and other vegetables have been 
successfully raised. Last month several 
tons of potatoes had been grown at ‘ For- 
ty Mile.’ Further, wheat and barley are 
grown here, appearing to mature as well 
as in Manitoba. About Circle City, in 
patches, are grown potatoes, cabbages, 
radishes, lettuce, and even oats. 

“Few of the miners care to bother 
about agricultzire, but, as prices fall, it 
is probable many experiments will be 
made in this direction. At present the 
miner satisfies himself with absolute ne- 
cessities, but the time will probably come 
when there will be little gardens all over 
the country.” 

Having the above report in view, should 
not Phrenology take the initiatory step 
toward rightly educating the young? 
There is evidently a future in every way 
in the Yukon country. And for that rea- 
son we think it would be well for phre- 
nologists to consider the question. As 
families are centred in everything do- 
mestic, religious, social, and political, 
why not plant the seed? What better 
equipment than Phrenology, which, as 
Horace Mann said, “is the handmaid to 
Christianity, and he who disseminates it 
is a public benefactor.” 


See the bound volume of “ Human Nat- 
ure Library,” as announced elsewhere, 
containing “ Physical Factors of Charac- 
ter,” an article which cannot be supplied 
except in this form, as the plates have 
been destroyed and the edition exhaust- 
ed. Price, 75 cents; flexible cloth. 


“How can I learn something about 
Phrenology?” “I want to know how to 
read character at a glance.” In reply to 
these inquiries, we refer you to the ad- 
vertisement elsewhere found in this num- 
ber, which gives a list of books bearing 
on the subject; also information in re- 
gard to “ Special Instruction,” or for the 
general course held in the fall, under the 
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auspices of the Americal Institute of 
Phrenology. Send 10 cents for a copy of 
“ Human Nature Library No. 37,” entitled 
“Phrenology and its Progress; Human 
Nature—Alike, yet so Unlike.” 

“The Mirror of the Mind” will answer 
your questions in regard to how we can 
make delineations from photograph, sent 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 

PHRENOLOGY. 


The course of monthly lectures will be 
continued. 

February 2d, at eight o’clock, subject, 
“ The Importance of Hygiene,” by C. W. 
Brandenberg, M.D., graduate of ’89 and 
editor of “ The Journal of Hygiene.” 

March 2d, at eight o’clock, “ Health, how 
to Secure and Retain it,” by Miss J. A. 
Fowler. Illustrated. 

Practical demonstrations in the Science 
and Art of Character Reading at the close 
of each Lecture. 

Free to Members of the Institute. 

Non-Members Tickets, 50 cents for the 
course. 

cc Sis Se eeog ae ees acae Cor. Secretary. 
American Institute of Phrenology, 
27 East Twenty-first Street, New York. 


Use - 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


for 
Washing the Hair 


Its known purity, excellent cleansing, 
invigorating, and antiseptic properties 
have secured for this soap the highest 
commendation of physicians and _hair- 
dressers for cleansing and preserving the 
hair and for use in treatment of dandruff 
and baldness. 


—‘ Particularly recommended 
as a shampooing agent.” 
—Universal Medical Journal. 


The Packer M’f’g Co. 
P. O. Box 2985. NEW YORK.. 
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Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER HENRY HUMPHREYS, F.A.I.P. 
(Daughter of the late L. N. Fowler) 
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WHAT IS A PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION. 


This question is asked occasionally by those who are 
not acquainted with the claims of Phrenology and the 
method of applying it to the living subject. The purpose 
of a Phrenological Examination is tostudy the Temperament, 
or constitution in relation to health, talent, and character, 
and how the different vital organs are developed and act 
with each other in the promotion of physical and mental 
harmony and power. Next the Size of the Brain and the 
Quality which the temperament givesit ; then the develop- 
ments of the different Groups of Organs; those of intellect, 
preception, memory, reason; those of force and energy ; 
those that give policy, prudence, thrift, ingenuity, taste, 
refinement ; those that give aspiration, pride, self-reliance, 
ambition ; those that give social power and effection; and 
not least, though last, the strength and tendency of the 
moral sentiments. 


These peculiarities of temperament, constitution, laws 
of health, developme:.t of faculties, and the harmonies and 
contradictions that exist in an organization, are plainly set 
forth and discribed to the person under our hands, showing 
the strong and weal: points, what to encourage and what 
to restrain, with a view to a proper self control and balance 
of mind and character, We also study and described the 
Adaptations and talents of each person for giving Pursuits, 
and in which their abilities can be used to the best advan- 


“Ee MODEL HEAD. 

We teach parents how to understand and guard their precocious children who need prudent care to save 
them, also how to train their turbulent and vicious children, and how to bring their moral and intellectual 
powers into the ascendant, 


In reaching our conclusions we take into account Physiology, Phrenology, Physiognomy, habit, diet, and 
constitution—everything, indeed, which belongs to the make up of a person, and in this way we confer on men 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of benefit for a small outlay of time and money. 


We have made thousands of Examinations from Photographs. Send for Mirror of the Mind to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO,, 
27 East 21st Street, NEW YorK. 
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Subscribe NOW for... 


“MIND” 


A New Monthly Magazine of Liberal and 
Advanced Thought, 





‘JOHN EMERY McLEAN, Editor’ 





Contributions from the best-known writers on 


SCIENCE PSYCHOLOGY 
PHILOSOPHY fMETAPHYSICS 
RELIGION ,OCCULTISM 
$2.00 a Year [+ ! 420 Cents a Copy 


Ly 
At all news-stands or mailed ,by the publishers 








(33"Send TEN CenTs for a SAMPLE Copy 
and Catalogue of new and important books on 
the above and kindred subjects. 


-..- ADDRESS.... 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO. 


“ Life ’"Building 
192& 21 WEST 3ist STREET, NEW YORK 


WOMAN: ses 
, DESTINY 
By Mrs. Lydia F. Fowler, M.D. 


A Most Valuable Treatise of Informa- 
mation for Mothers and Daughters 


15 Cents 6d. 


Dr. MACK’S 


BENZOIN 
EMULSION 


CURES Influenza, Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Hoarseness, Loss of Voice, Incipient 
Consumption, Shortness of Breath, 
Weakness of Lungs, and Diseases of 
the Respiratory Organs. 


Dr. MACK, 
Room 7, 27 E. 21st St., New York. 











THE JACKSON 
SANATORIUM 


DANSVILLE, WNW.‘ LZ. 


4&@> For illustrated descriptive pamphlet and other 
information address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., 
P. O. Box 1878. Secretary. 


The Water Gap Sanitarium 


Is the place where permanent cures 
are made of all forms of disease. 
Rates reasonable. A christian family 
home. Address 


F. WILSON HURD, M.0., 





Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 

















dle Cakes, Ge 
Conatipation aod Liver trq 
or write. Please send for pamy 














Mechanical Massage 


Chronic forms of disease after 
drugs. baths and electricity 





= Se. fail Verbum Sap. For par- 
- =F ticulars apply to 
SSS THE IMPROVED MOVEMENT 


CURE INSTITUTE, 
11 E 59th Street, New York. 


G. H. PaTcHEN, M.D. 
Medical Director. 


THE ‘‘MANIPULATOR”’ 

One of the machines 

used for giving Me- 
chanical Massage. 





Beautiful Stamping Outfit 
Designs for Honiton Lace 
work tray cloths, centre pieces 
doilies,outlining and cut work, 
many 14 ins.in_ size, 2 alph- 
abets, powder and pad. Given 
for a3 months’s trial subscrip- 
tion to The Home,a household 
journalof stories, fashions ,fan- 
cy work, literary sketches,etc. 
Send L5c.and get the outfitand 
journal. THE HOME, 141 
Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


~ MILLER’S HOTEL, 


37, 39, 41 West 26th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The great popularity that Miller’s Hotel has acquired 
can be traced to 





Its Unique Location. 
Its Excellent Cuisine. 
Its Courteous Service. 
Its Moderate Prices. 
Its Satisfied Patrons. 
Its Homelike Atmosphere. 


Turkish, Electric, and Roman Baths connected 
with the hotel, and furnished to guests at a 
very moderate rate. 


CHAS. H. HAYNES, Prop. 
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50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 





TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyRiGHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency f ‘for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn - Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in th 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any qclentite ournal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3618roadway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 





Sexual Neurasthenia 


AND NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
Its hygiene, causes, symptoms, and 
treatment. With a chapter on Diet. 
By Dr. BEARD. Fourth Edition. 
Nearly 300 pages. Price, $2.75 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2ist St., New York 





Your Life Told by the Stars 




















; ; Domain 
Parts of the Grand Man Relating a T Date of 
to the Zodiacal Signs i Signs | of st the Signs 

_ | Meh 21 to 
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| 
- | Jan 20 to 
me | Alr |" Feb 19 


Pour Negative Signa 


Penta. 


x | | Feb 19, to 
% | Water | Feb 16 








In Which of These Signs Were You Born? 


Send date of birth and 25c. for true 
reading of your life and possibilities. Reliability 
guaranteed. Address E. G. AMES, Tribune 
Building, P. O. Box 236, New York. 








Send for Catalogue and “Mirror of the Mind.’’ 


DR. FOREST'S 


Health and Muscle Roller 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects of 
~ rat within the reach of 
all. 

Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dys- 
pepsia, , constipation, aundice, 

iliousness, nerve exhaustion, 
debility, anzmia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc. It is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease. 

The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cureand of exercise 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles used 
get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 
increased ey exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is possible to coreep most of the 500 muscles of the 
body by the Roller. 

By the use of the Roller over the nerve-centers alon 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any woshensl 
organ can be restored. 

No.1. Six large wheels (134 in. a1ameter), wide buft- 
ers; cross pieces locust ; rosewood or black-walnut 
handle, all highly polished and finished ; with book, 





No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 
walnut or ebony; elaborately finished and _—— 
wheels and handles, with instructions, 


5 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 B. 24st St., New York, 
Dr. MACK’S 


HAIR VITALIZER 


Strengthens the hair and prevents 
it falling out after a few applica- 
tions ; it also promotes growth when 
deficient. 


Dr. MACK, 
ROOM 7, 27 E.2'st STREET, NEW YORK. 


Peto, | 


Two Good Books that 
may Prove Useful to You 











Speeches and 
Speech Making 


By JupDGE J. W. Donovon. 


This book upon its appearance obtained an 
immediate and wide-spread popularity. And that 
is natural, for it is of practical interest and value 
to every man who has or hopes for any promi- 
nence in his community. It contains nearly 
300 pages, giving practical hints and helps 
both as to preparing and delivering speeches; 
examples of speeches for the many different oc- 
casions on which we are all apt to be called upon 
for speeches, when we have not time to prepare 
and must depend upon the preparation of times 
past. This book will aid one to prepare for 
such occasions. The sooner a man begins 
to prepare the better, for he cannot become a 
good public speaker ata eg but public speak- 
ers are made as well as 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, $1.50 delivered. 
RAARRAARRARRAARRARRAAAA 
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Ready in March!! A.NEW CHART 


: this work, for marking. 





This Chart will be weleomed by diiiiae Teachers, Parents, 
and the General Reader. Its scope entitles it to the consideration of 
every one, whether already interested in Phrenology or not. Specially 
illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
Ze 27 East 2ist Street, NEW YORK 


WANT TO KNOW!! 


Right, so do we; but we can tell 
you better through Phrenology 


WHAT YOU CAN DO BEST 


Write for the ‘‘ Mirror of the Mind” 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York City 


HEALTH ann HYGIENE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
ss 9! is the best work on special physiology and health for young women 
FOR Gl RLS ever published. Mothers should see tnat the girls have the reading of 
this book. Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., NEW YORK 
SAVE THE BOYS "20" uxcregy ANB OREMEGQUST mexarioxs 


By teaching them God’s laws r eecing oe onl in, powers, and by E. R. SuEr- 
possibilities of individual life. TO A SEN D FOR T is U E M A N H OOo wh 44 which 
anpovers & truth with chaste but ae ya ia true ideas of sexual life, forestalls morbid and prurient t thoughts. 
“* Glad to find one book which treats this all important matter in a sufficient, pure and cleanly manner.”’—The Voice. 
The hearty endorsement of Dr. Mary Wood-Allen. CLOTH, $1.00. . English. 
BRAREAZAA, Ethics or ‘Marriage. 


A bold brave book teaching the ideal marriage, the ri rights of the unborn child, a designed and controlled maternity. 
UNION AL: Thousands of women have blessed Dr, Stockham for Tokology, thousands of men and women 
will bless 4. = Karezza, ARENA: Worth its weight in gold. $1.00. 4s. English. 


Fowler & Wells Co,, 27€. aist St., New York. i. N. Fowler & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, E,C. 














— in Common School Elocution 
and Oratory, 


Els the title implies, Professor Brown has endeavored to present 

the science of human expression in a manner so simple, so 
concise and so reasonable, that no student with average zeal and 
ability would experience difficulty in comprehending and apply- 
ing its principles. One hundred Choice Readings. 


328 pages, handsomely bound in Green Cloth, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist Street, New York. 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 











COMMON SCHOOL 
ELOCUTION 
ORATORY. 
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The National Medical Exchange. 


Physicians’, Dentists’, and Druggists’ Locations and | 


Property bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. Part- 


nerships arranged. Assistants and substitutes pro- | 
Medical, phar- | 


vided. Business strictly confidential. 
maceu'ical and scientific books supplied at lowest 
rates. Send ten cents for MONTHLY BULLETIN contain- 
ing terms, locations, and list of books. All inquiries 
promptly answered. Address 

_ A. MUMAW, M.D., Elkhart, Ind. _ 


The Medical and Scientific News, 


A new twenty-page illustrated monthly, devoted to 
general medicine, hygiene, popular science. wit, wis- 
dom, and news. Short, pithy, practical, and ivterest- 
ing articles. A journal for the physician and laity. 
Terms, $1.00 a year. Sample copies, ten cents. Address 
the publisher, H. A. MUMAW, B.8., M.D., Elkhart, Ind. 





FOR SALE.—Medical and Dental Lecture Tick- 
ets. Address, Lock Box 102, Elkhart, Ind. 


HYGIENIC VAPOR-BATH. 
4 Turkish, Russian, Medicated Baths. Renovates your sys- 
“aaavem, cures RHEUMATISM, Asthma, La Grippe, Neu- 
‘ ralgia, Eczema, Catarrh, MALARIA, FEMALE ILLS, 
Blood, Skin, Nerve, LIVER and KIDNEY Diseases, 
“tt Beantifios Complexion. Best made. Price low. 
i GP FESALK TO AGENTS. HYGIE al ATH 
CABINE T CO., 607 éhuret St., NasHvILLe, Tenn, 










| 


| CONSULTATIONS DAILY. 


WE PAY All you have | 


guessed about 

POSTACE life insurance 

may be wrong. 

If you wish to know the truth, send for 

“‘How and Why,” issued by the Penn. 
Morvat Lire, 

921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





ARE YOU LOSING 
YOUR HAIR? 


PREFS’ HAIR RESTORER 


T Stops falling hair and 

makes the hair grow. Re- 
moves Dandruff. It is not a 
dye in any sense. It is a re- 
storer in every sense. 


No more gray hair after 
using this remedy. Contains 
no oil—is not sticky or gum~ 
my. Mail orders filled. 


PRICE $1.00 





ea, You 
Have Lost It. 


CHAS. A. DREFS 


CHEMIST 
280 Broadway, .. BUFFALO 


For sale at all druggists’, 
or by 











FREE TO F.AM, Fine 
Colored Engravi show- 
ing a Lodge of Chinese 
Masons at work; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods —bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spurious 
works. REDDING & 
CO., Masonic Publishere 
and Manufacturers, 212 
Broadway, New York. 





TRUE MANLINESS 


A Pocket Companion for Boys and Young 
en 


DY DR. C. E. WALKER 
It should be read by all, as it is very full of 
useful information. Price, in fine cloth, gilt 
edge, 75 cents ; cloth, with gold side stamp, 
50 cents. 


Mr. & Mrs, J, MILLOTT SEVERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS. 





Fees from 2s. 6d. to 
4558. Written Delineation of Character from Pho- 
tograph, post free, 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and £1 Is. 

All Works on Phrenology, Health, Hygiene, etc., kept 
in stock. Catalogue sent free on application. 


Visitors to Brighton who wish to have a thorough 
scientific delineation of their character, should call 
on Prof. and Mrs. SEVERN, or send their photo. 





Please note permanent address, 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
68, West Street, Brighton. 


Human 
Nature 


The Phrenolegical (agazine 
of the jest, and of world-wide repute. 





50 cents per year. 


FOREIGN, 2s. 6d 
Postpaid from San Francisco 


Sample Copy Free 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
Pror. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOLOGIST 


1016 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Wholesale and Retail Agent for the 
Pacific States for all FowLer & WELLS’ 
Publications. 
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PLANS READY TO BUILD FROM. ——. Korxe 


3 Send for ae ' 
UILDER, & Monthly journ ME SAR 
devoted to buildinginterests. D IX 0 N S$ AMERICAN PE N C [ LS 


pM og ny sere 4 P Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention the 
to build from. Price, $2 per PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and send 16c. in stamps, to 








ear. Samplecopv and book JosErH Dixon Crucrste Co., J City, N. J.. f 
pee * Beautiful Homes,” con- O., dersey City, N. dv. for 
=z taining 20 plans in’ colors, samples worth double the monev. 


as 25cents. Catalogue free. . 

. THE NATIONAL BUILDER, $ 
Adams Express Building. CHICAGO. pe C | da er for 8 
The Phrenological Journal 
for one year and the Phren- 

TRosmos A Monthly ological Annual for 1898. 
Magazine Send in name and amount 
oe Rage a mre Mor = eng at once. 


ESN ONAN LTE ENE ENS” | FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


Adolph Roeder, Editor. 27 East 2ist Street, New Vork 
J.C Parkinson, Publisher. - ts 


Price, $1.00 per year. Single How {0 Study Strangers 


numbers, 10 cents. Send for sam-/ —y TEMPERAMENT, FACE, AND HEAD. 





ple. Address, 315 Illustrations. 362 pages. Paper, 70c.; cloth, $1.50. 
k FOWLER & WELLS CO 
m 1 - J- a 
OSMOS, vinetand, N. J. | 57 East Dist Street, New York. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Books by Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 


THE MARVELS OF OUR BODILY DWELLING. 


No one can claim originality in comparing the body to a house, for that compartson is as old as literature. 
Ecclesiastes refers to the day ‘‘ when the keepers of the house shall tremble, and those that look out of the 
windows be darkened, and the doors shall be shut in the streets.’’ Abernethy uses a homely figure when he says: 
“The kitchen—that is your stomach—being out of order, the garret—the head—cannot be right, and every room 
in the house becomes affected Remedy the evil in the kitchen. and all will be right in parlor and chamber.” 
Early in the present century, Alcott wrote of the “House We Live In,’ and later writers have followed in his 
oe oll In fact poets, scientists, and spiritual teachers have been universally fond of comparing the human 

y to a house. 

But the simile is still of interest to the juvenile mind, and as Science is ever making new discoveries, there is 
continual demand for new and interesting works on physiology. Price, $1.00. English, 4s. 6d. 


TEACHING TRUTH. 


This little brochure aims to answer in chaste and scientific language the queries of children as to the origin 
of life. The reception it has met with is best indicated by the testimonials received from the press and througb 
private letters. Price 25c. English, 1s. 


CHILD-CONFIDENCE REWARDED. 
“ This little book treats of child-purity with the same delicate but_masterly hand shown in Dr. Allen’s other 
writings.”’— Union Signal of July 5, 1894. Price, 10c. English, 6d. 
ALMOST A MAN. 


The success of the “Teaching Truth’’ and “Child Confidence Rewarded’’ together with the frequent 
requests for some inexpensive book for the instruction of boys approaching manhood has led to the writing of 
“‘ Almost a Man.’ It is intended to help mothers and teachers in the delicate task of teaching the lad concerning 
himself, purely and yet with scientific accuracy. Price, 25c. English, 1s. 


ALMOST A WOMAN. 


Girls have long been wanting a book written by Dr. Wood-Allen for them to correspond with the one by the 
same author, for Almost a Woman presents in attractive form the pure instruction needed by the girl. Mothers 
will find this just what they have been wanting to put into the hands of their daughter. Price, 25c. English, 1s. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 
L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, Eng, 
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Phrenological Examinations 


FROM 


Photographs —..-01itm 


We always recommend a personal examination where 
possible. If you can not come to us perhaps there is a 
graduate of the 


American Institute of Phrenology 


in your neighborhood. If, however, for any reason per- 
sonal examination is impossible, delineations from photo- 
graphs by our method will be found very satisfactory. 
Each delineation is a careful, conscientious, pains- 
taking study of photographs and measurements, by an 
expert examiner. The fee is uniformly five dollars 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken 
especially for the purpose. . Have the hair smoothed (not 
frizzed or curly) to show the contours of the head. 
Send these to us with the following. measurements: Dis- 
tance between openings ot the ears over crown of head. 
Distance between root of nose and the projection at base 
of back head (occipital spine), also the circumference of 
the head. 

Inclose the fee and be sure and send your name 
and address. Also your age ard color of hair and eyes. 


Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East ast St., New York 
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A New Illus. 


How to Read Character. 
trated Handbook of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy, with upward of one hun- 


Brain and Mind; or Mental Science Con- | 
sidered in Accordance with the Princi- | 
ples of Phrenology and in Relation to 
Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H.S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMEs 
McNe1L, A.M. Extracloth. $1 50. | 

The Temperaments, considered in their re- | 
lation to Mental Character and Practi- preservation of health. By Dr. TRALL. 
cal Affairs of Life, by D. H. Jacques, bound in cloth, $1.00. 

M.D. 15o0Illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. | The Constitutzon of Man; Considered in re. 

New Phystognomy,; or, Signs of Character, | lation to external objects. By Gro 
as manifested through temperament | ComBE, with por.; bound in clo, $1.25, 


dred and seventy engravings. $1.25. 
Popular Physiology. An Exposition of 

the Structures, Functions, and Rela- 

tions of the Human System and the 





and external forms, and especially in 
the ‘‘Hurnan Face Divine.” 1,000 
illustrations. By S. R. Wells. $5.00. 


Vhorce of Pursuits; or What to do and Why. 
Describing seventy-five trades and pro- 


Heads and Faces, and How to Study Them. 
A manual of Phrenology and Physiog- 
nomy forthe people. By Prof. NELSson 
Sizer and H. S. Drayton, M. D. Oct. 


paper, 4oc. 





fessions, and the temperaments and 
talents required for each. By Prof. | 
SIRER. $2.00. 


This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take 
up the study of Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending 
the American Institute of Phrenology. At list prices these 
amount to about $15.00. The set wil] be sent by express for $10.00, 

To SUBSCRIBERS to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL who 
will send $5.00 and fill out and sign the blank below we will send 
at once. This offer is good for a limited time only, 


The Phrenological Bust, showing the l 
cation of each of the Organs. $1.00. 
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Fowler 8 Wells Co., 27 E. 2ist St., New York. 


Please send to my address as below, the STUDENTS SET [Price $10.00] 
for which I enclose $5.00, and further agree to remit promptly $1.00 on 
the first of each month until the balance $5.00 zs paid. 


Express Address Name....+ 


Coe eee eee eee eres eee eeeeusee eeeeeeesece 
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What is Best for the Boy? 


This is a hard question for many to answer and anything that 
helps is useful. The most helpful book we know of is one called 


Getting Into Business, 


Or, Choosing an Occupation. A series of practical 
papers for Boys. By George J. Manson. 12 mo, 
108 pp. popular ed., 25c., extraed., cloth, 75 cents. 


When a young man thinks of following a certain line of ef- 
fort, he wants to know what will be required of him in the 
way of education and preparation; where he can obtain the 
required training, and at what cost; what duties will devolve 
upon him; what remuneration he may hope to receive; what 
occupations are likel to be overcrowded, etc. 

This book answers just such questions, and by pointing out 
the good and bad features of the different occupations, is a help 
in enabling one to decide which occupation will be best for him. 











The tone of the book is honest and manly, and one 
can easily see how it might be of incalcuable benefit 
to the lad beginning to puzzle his brains over the 


be their life-work, and every young “~— should read 
and study it carefully, —Heraild, Erie, N 





question, “What career ? ’— 7he Beacon, Boston. 


It is a valuable book for parents who have young 
boys to launch on life’s business stream.— 7e/egram, 
Harrisburg. 


It 1s yust what parents need, that they ~~ be able 
to decide intelligently for their sons as to what shall 


Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of price 25c., 


The advice isso practical and wholesome we hope 
it may fall under the eye of every young man about 
to enter upon a career.--Geyer's Stationer. 


Many fathersand mothers, and many young men, 
blunder fearfully from the lack ot just such informa- 
tion as 1s here given.—///ustrated Christian Weekly 


in cloth 75c. Address 


Fowler & Wells Co. Pubs., 23 E. 2lst St., New York. 
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A NEW CHART 


With original tables, specially prepared 
for, this ;work,"*tor marking.’ 


This Chart will be welcomed by Phrenologists, Teachers, Parents, 
and the General Reader. Its scope entitles it to the consideration of 


every one, whether already interested in Phrenology or not. 


illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 


Specially 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2ist Street, NEW YORK 





A Montbly 
Magazine 


Rosmos 


FDevoted to Cultural Ideals, the Psychology of 
| Education and the Educational Values of Cit- 
izenship. Official Organ of the Civics Book Club. 


Adolph Roeder, ‘Editor. 


Price, $1.00. per year.- Single 
numbers, 10 cents. Send for sam- 
ple. Address, 


khosmos, Vineland, N. J. 


JUST OUT 


BABYS KINEIPP cure 


£ Or, Care of Children in Health and Disease. 
{SO cents; 2s. 
FOWLERI & WELLS ico. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 


WOMAN: sz: 
| » DESTINY 
By Mrs. Lydia F. Fowler, M.D. 


A Most Valuable Treatise of Informa- 
mation for Mothers and Daughters 








15 Cents 6d. 


CATALOGUE and MIRROR OF THE MIND Free 
The Phrenological Annual and Register 


(Founded October, 1888) for 1898, of Phrenological 
iPractitioners! and Lecturers 








An illustrated year-book on mental science. Last year’s issue 
exceeded all previous years, and the largest circulation is anticipated 
this year. 

We have but little space left for advertising, and it is important 
that all intending advertising, should reply at once. Practical phre- 
nologists, who have not yet registered, should do so at once ; this is the 
last notice we can give them. 

Illustrated articles will be contributed by the best-known writers 


on the subject. 
Order early, as only a limited number will be printed 





Price, 15°0.—sé6da. 





L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C., Eng. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist Street, New York, N. Y.. 





